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LEHER OF TRANSiNHTl'Ai,. 


* , - DKVAin'MKNT Ol' TIIK InTKIUOH, 

> * Bureau of Euwation, 

• • *. *. Wanhingtoj), OcU^^xr ]6, 

S^iC. Witli the im-rease ul iiiUM*est in \\\o riinil jviihlic schools in. all 
*j tlie Sfiiftts has come a desiie for more ofTective niraV school adminis- 
Irutiou; ((y the ends that there may be a ‘more econonih; use of 
sidiool ^vt|>VLs and that all the children may have oj>i)ortunitieSj both 
bettc^y|®fc:)rc nearly e(|ual, to j^ain the preparation for life required 
by mq^^^Blirnl conditions in so far as this preparation may be j;ained 
in the^PRls, ' The evils and the inadequacy of tlie single-school dis- 
' t.rict ns the unit of administration are miirc and more apparent, and 

it is now <;cuerally conceded tliat it should <i;ivc way to sonu^ larger 
administrative unit, as it has already 'done in a Uii*gc majority of the 
States. The 0 ]>inion as to whether tliis Ini^er administrative unit 
should be the county or some division of the county, as the township 
I or the mnmsterial district, is not so nearly unanimous, hut the trend 

of opinion is toward ll\e county unif, awl m^iny recpiests come to this 
' oflico for information as to the results obtained in those States which * 
make the county the unit of s(’hool administration, and as to the 
merits of the county unit of administration, ns f’ompared with the 
smaller unit. To assist the bureau in answe^ring these in(]uiries, ^^r. 

• A. 0. Monahan, the l)iireau’s s])eciaUst in -rural school administration, 
has prepared the accompanying manuscrij)ton County-Unit Organiza- 
tion lor the Administration of Rural Schools. I recommend that it 
be published aa a bulletin of the Bureau of Education for distribu- 
tion among State and county school ofheors. legislators, and others 
i directly interested in this subject. , - 

i RospectfulH submitted. 

h ^ P. P. Claxton, 

j ^ * , ftwrirnwrioac/*. 

To the Secretary of xiiE Interior. 




COUNTY-UNIT ORGANIZATION FOR THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF RURAL. SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

An outline of the essentials of tJic county-unit plan of organization 
for the administration of^niral sclioolrwas recently prepared in tlio 
Division of Rural Education of the Bureau of Education and sent 
to the rural school superintendents of the entire countr}" as the first 
of the rural-school letters of the 1914 senes . This was done on account 
of the Nvide interest in the coirpty unit, and the many rnquiries 
concerning it received by Uie bureau. Eighteen States lu\ve a county 
or a semicounty school system. Two of tlicse 18 adopted the county 
system very recently, Wisconsin changing from the district system 
in49l3, Oliio from the township system in 1914, The plan, however, 
is not new, for Maryland adop^ted tlio county^ system in 1865, Louisiana 
in 1870, Florida in 1885, and Georgia in.»1887. Movements are now 
on foot for its adoption in’ several other States; in at least 10 States 
now on the district basis definite steps are being taken for legislative 
enactment for the county unit at the next sessions of the respective 
legislatures. 

It seems to bo tjio consensus of opinion of leading authorities in 
Bchool administration tliat in ifll States where the county is the unit 
of local civil government it should be also the unit in school govern- 
ment; and that in no State sliould a district smaller than it county 
or township be recognized as an administrative unit in school affairs. 
Ip most States the preference appears to bo for the county. At a 
meeting of the State superint^dents. held at St. Paid, IVIinn., in 
connection with the annual of the National Education 

Association in 1014, .a resolution was adopted favoring the establish- 
ment of the comity-unit system, A similar resolution was adopted 
by thov^^ational Education- Association in general session for its 
annual business mooting. ^ j 

In tl^Q judgment of most observers, the district system is not 
economical or efficient. The tendency in all our States, and in foreign 
countries as well, is to a larger unit; in most instances to^the county 
iinit.* England, in 1902, adopted the county system; all schools in 
each county are now xmder the management of a teaixl of education 
tha^ is a subcommittee of the “county council “ —the county board 

t Bxoapt In tha New England Btataa, where the ooooty Is nf little slgniOcanoe In local govMiiment, 
and where a change to county unit ol management in school aflairs appears neither necessary tur 

doftimhla. . 

^ ^ ■% 
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6i local govornmont. For veiy many years Scotland has been 
organized \#i(h the parish as a unit, the fcvrish coiresponding closely 
^as a scliool unit to our township. A strong movement is in progi'ess 
at the present time for a change to the county unit, and ftchool 
olTicials of Scotland are authority for the statement thaFUte senti- 
ment ill favor of the county basis is growing rapidly. 

The rural letter referred t(^s the following: 

UrUAUSCHOOL LETTER NO. 


IM. 


The Coun’ty Unit. 


The UniU'd Huteau of Education t\u\ following (‘srtcnlialB of tho 

county-unit <if ouranizatiou for tho administration of rural schools. They roBult 
from btudiea of tiio vanous regulutionH in tlio States now organized on that boaia: 

1. The county the unit of Uxatiou and adraiiiiatration of ec'hools (except that, in 
administration, iiidopcndont city districts employing a euperintendout would not bo 
included). 

2. A county-sc'hool tax levied on all taxable propei^ty in the county, covered into tlio 
county treasury, ami divided between (lie indepondont city districts and the rcpt 
of the county on a basis of tlie school population.* 

J. Tho county -school funds, including (hose mised by (uxaiion and tlioso recei%'ed 
from tho State, exponded in such a way as would as nearly as possiljle inauro ocjual 
educational opportunities in all parts of tho county, regardless of the** amount raised . 
in any particular part. (Any subdistrict sliould bo permitted to raise, by taxation 
^ or otherwise, additional funds to supplement tho county funds, pronded tile eub- 
diatrict desiiod a l)olier school plant , additional eriuiijmeiil, or a mon^ et!ici(«it teaching 
force than could he provi<lcd from the county iiind.-^.) ^ 

4. A county hoard of education, in whicli is ve.‘^ted theudminisl^atiou of the publh' 
Hchools of the county (oxcept those in independent city dLslriots), composed of from 
five to nine persons, elected or appointed from the count y^ut large; tho boanl to be non- 

^ partisan; the term of office to bo at least five years, and the terms arranged so that 
not more than one-tifih would expire in any one year. 

5. " A county superintendent of schools, a professional educator, selected by the 
covmty buard of education, from within or witfiout the county or State, for a long 
term (at least two years), who shall servo as tho secretary and executi\'c officer of the 
county board and as such bo the recognized head nf tho publics srliools in tho county 
(except those injindcperuletit city dwtricts), » 

6. District trustees in each eulKlistrict of the county, one or more persons, elected 

by tho voters of tho district or selected by the county hoard, to I)o custodians of tlie 
scliool property and to serve in an advisory caparity to the county board. The 
expenditures of local funds raise<l by the sulKlistrict would rest^itli tho Irustecs 
subject to the ajiproval of the county board, ^ 

7. Tho pbwers and duties of tho county hoard of education: 

(a) To select a county superintendent, who would bo its secretary and executive 
officer in' the performance. of all of its oUier functions, and to appoint assist- 
ants required. ' 

* (6) To have general control and mauageiu^ of the schools of the county. 

(c) To submit estimates to the regular wunty taxing authority oWthe amount of 
money neede<l to support the schools. 

» ba^ b imgg^stecl^r the division bstween tUecoynty-alatTlcl and the Independent city district!. 
The county board of odocatlon would expend the funds of the county district according to the nteds of 
the various schools, iwt according to school populatioif. , This does not mean among the subdUitrlete on 
the eebpo! popplatlda baslir 

. ^ 
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((fj To regulato the boundarice of Uio school eubdbtncta of the county, making, 
from time to time eudi ulteratiorifl aa in judgment would ren-e the beat 
interesla of tlic tonnty trvstem. 

(r) To locale and crt'<'t Hclnud btiildinuK. ' ^ 

(J) To f^npply the ]i('f(*5^nry e(|uiptm*nt. 

To fix tlm course^j^^ and Hclcrt. Iextbfvjk« (u.-ing the $taio rourso and , 
S(ate-a(l(^)tt^^4‘1ern)t)ok.s in tlic Stalcn wIuua jnMion imn been fakoiO 
[h) To cnfoiro the enmpul'^iry.educarion 1 ;iu‘h. 

To employ teacher.-^, Ilx iludr .Kdari»*> and tin: .sdarior^ o)' other emidoyeeh * 

/' 


I. UNITS ORGANIZATION. 


A unit of organization for the administration of schools is the ter- 
ritory in which the schools constituting ojio sy^stein are under the 
direct niunagemcnt and control oi a single !)oard — a eou/ify board in 
the county unit, n iowmslap board in the towuiship unit, a district 
board in the <iislrit:t unit, or a city board' in the city unit. The 
county and townshij) units may or may not imdiide the city schools; 
Jn most States cities are set apart as independent units. 

Three distinct rural-school units of organization are found in the 
Luiitcd States the distv'u'i, the iowntdu p (and the magisterial dis- 
trict), ami the coMuiy. fir addition, then^ are seV^enil insUncos of 
inixed systiuiis, in whitdi r<‘sporisil>i]ity for management is dixided 
lu'twcen the district and the township, the district and the county, 
or tlu* to\viisIii|) aiul llu* county, ’^lliere is idso some varie^”. ii\ the 
details nf tlio townsliiji syslems and much variety in thosedf the 
county stems. The district system i.s more uniform wher^Sitm- 
found throughout tlie UuiUal Stat<*s. 1'hc term “district is 
hero as it Is most g<*nerally iiudtu’stood. it is a relativelv’ small 
area served usually l>y (uie .school. Tins area, except in very 
sparsely settled sections, is smaller tium the township. The school 
is usually a y>ne-room and orie-teach<‘r s<*Iiool, wiTh pupils in all 
stages of nitvaru'cment, from the first to the eighth or tenth year. 

^ THE DISTRICT UNIT. ' 


The distri(‘t unit, or single district, as it Is sometimes culled, 
-is the most cominoii unit of organizatiouii for the country as n whole. 
It is thie complete l)asis for tjio rural elementary school management 
in 17States and inlothem in part. It is also the larger factor in the 
' manngemeiU in ^ others that have seiuicounty systems, in wliich the 
^ balance of power rests with the distncls rather than with the counties. 
The district system originated in Massachusetts with the establish- 
ment of the first public schools, when each settlement was separate and 
distinct from all others, and necessarily became a separate school 
district. The territory" between the school districts po established 
' but M it became ;^c 
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tory was finally included in school distiicts, and the peculiar condi- 
tions causing the establishment of the district system no longer 
existed. The system ^i;^ained, however, . long after the necessity 
for it. had passed away; it was not finally ousted until 1882. The 
district system was adopted in all other States in the early days of 
settlement and was .probably the only system po^blo when tl^o 
population was grouped in a comparatively few settlements scattered 
over a large section of country. With the increase of population, 
it is passing away and is'now found in only three States east of the 
Mississippi River. 

The conditions making the district system the only feasible one 
no longer exist in the greater part of the United States. Although 
with it progress is considerable in a few districts, it is slow and un- 
satisfactory In many. Except in those States where the schools are 
controlled largely by the State department of education, it means 
little State-wide advancement. It means tliat a very good school 
and a very poor school may and do c/ften exist in adjoining districts. * 
Under ijt the character of the school depends upon the educational 
ideals and the sentiment for education .on the part of the trustees 
and the community. Tliose ar^often low*. The ability of the dis- 
trict to raise the funds necessary for the support of a good school is . 
also an important factor. Many districts with the proper ideals do 
not contain enough taxable property to support a good school. On 
account of this, all States on the district basis have found it neces- 
sary to provide State educational funds to equalize in part the bur- 
den of education among the districts. In many States county funds, 
in addition, are raised by taxation for the same purpose. In pioneer 
times, where the eqtire population was a forming one, and the farm 
was self-suflScing — supplying practically all the needs of tlio farm 
er's family — the wealth of the various districts was nearly propor- 
tional to the number of farms and approximately to the number of 
children. These conditions have passed away. Farming is now a 
highly specialized commercial business. Cities and towns have de- 
veloped and roilyoftds have been built, so that school'districts along 
the' railroad and about the industrial centers have a much larger 
valuation without a proportional increase in school population. 
Such sections have therefore more money available for school pur- 
poses, while, through no faul^of tbeir own, those located away from 
the railroad have little money available. ' * 

; The form of the dbtrict oiganization is nearly identical in all parts 
of the United States. The exceptions are in those States where the 
. State superintendent of public instruction or county superintendent . 
of i^hpols is charged, by legislative enactment with certain powers 
iinties the dislHct.>uthprities, princip^y in 

sliidnilciytrat^^ 
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and the selection of teachers. The principal characteristics of the 
district organization may bo described as follows: The school district 
is commonly a body corporate, and possesses the usual powers of a 
corporation for public pmposes. It can sue and be sued, contract 
and be contracted with, and may hold real and personal estate. An- 
nual school meetings are held, in which all qualified voters of the dis- 
trict may participate. The ni^etiug chooses its own officers, elects 
a board of s::hool trustees, detenAines the length of the school tenn, 
deterhiines wliether or not new school buildings sliall be erected, and 
designates the site for the buildings. In most cases the voters fix 
the local tax levy for the support of the school, llio board of trus- 
tees elected are the lawful agents of the district and carry out the 
instructions of the voters in the annual or sp^ial meetings. The 
^^board usually consists of three members elected one each year for a 
tliree-ycar term. It has general charge of the school property, repairs 
buildings, furnishes equipment and supplies, appoints teachers, fixes 
their salaries, and mokes whatever rules and regulations may be 
necessary to govern the schools. Unl^ a State course of study is 
provided, it determines what subjects shall be taught in the schools. 
In most States It is now limited in its selection of teachers to those 
holding certificates issued b}’ the State or county authorities. The 
trustees expend the district school funds, and in Illinois, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Utah, and Washington 
they are authorized to lev^^ special sc-hool taxes for the support of the 
schools. This power is granted also to district boards in certain 
States, notably Delaware and South Carolina, where' the coxmtv is 
the unit of organization. ^ 

The States organized with the district system are the following 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Soutji Dakota, and Wyoming— 17 * in all. Iowa, 
Michigan, and Utah haye more than one system, with Ihe district 
system predonvnating. North Dakota has both the township and 
the district unit, the larger portion of the State being on the township 
basis. California, Delaware, Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Washington have se,micounty systems with subdistricta in each county 
corresponding to those<^ the district system; in these subdistricts 
much of the contrtd of school affairs rests. 

It will be noted that the^tat#s on the district basis ^ all west 
of the Mississippi River, with the exception of New York, Illinois, 
and Michigan. In New York and Illinois the system is not so un- 
satisfactoiy as in other places because, by legislative enactment and 
by general oonsent, praotioally all of the adm^tration of Ithe inatrup- 

tional work of the ^oql is in the hands of the State and county (ot 

^ ^ • - 
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whose functions are almost wholly financial. Michigan has a law 
permitting the township unit basis. All townships of the upper 
peninsula and several in the lower peninsula have 'adopted the 
township system. * 

The district organization for present-day conditions proves for 
most parts of the country unsat is factor}^ in many ways, which may 
be summarized as follows: (1) It fails to recognizt^. that education 
is not only a matter of local interest, but a matter of county and State 
O interest. iPeople no longer remain as much as they formerly did in 
the district in which they were educated or failed to be educated. 

(2) Under it no rapid and uniform State-wide advancement is possi- 
ble. (3) It has created too many school ^istricts, some of wliich 
ore well able to support schools, others are not; in much of the 
country' one-half as many' schools would be sufficient to meet ®ie 
requirement of “a school within w^alking distance of every home.” 
Great difficulty, however, is experienced in persuading districts to 
unite into larger- consolidated districts, each supporting one school 
instead of several. This difficulty is due often to jealousy' existing 
between the "neighboring districts and to jealousy between school 
^ trustees. The movement for consolidation has made little progress 
in any States except those wdth county' or township systems. (H 
With the district system it is often difficult to secure competent 
. trustees. Many trustees are nectfesary', and they must be residents of 
the district they’^ represent. Certain districts will Cvmtain many' men 
thoroughly competent to serve as school trustees, others will contain 
none. The district sy'stem means that there arc in the rural schools 
^ practically three times as many trustees os school teachers. To 
attempt to manage any other business but education on such a basis 
would seem ridiculous. (5) ^The cost of qiaintaining district schools 
is high in proportion to the cost of other' schools and in proportion 
to the results obtained. (6) With this sy'stem, opportunities for 
high-school education are presented only' wdth great .diffiqultv; thore- 
-fore country boys and girls are required to go to city schools after 
completing the work given in the rural schools near their homes, if 
th^y are to receive any further education. Only those wffioae 
parents can afiford to pay tuition, traveling expenses, and usually 
board are given this opportunity; and few of those educated in the 
city school ever return to rural occupations. (7) Any adequate 
supervision o^the instructional work in the district school is almost 
impossible. In practically all States with the district systems county 
. superintendente are employed. The county superintendents must 
work with as many boards of education as there are separate districts; 

the lar^ number of thist^ makes his work 

" (8|^ la 

inti to tha.oowty^su^mtendentft^eiS^ then oounl^^^ 

III ■ " , 
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educational authorities to employ assistants, or none with enough 
interest in the school affairs of the entire county to care whether or 
not assistants should be employe J. In the States with the county 
system such assistanta are more plentiful. 

Iowa has had an opportunity to compare the district and town- 
ship systems under similar conditions, as in several instances both 
exist in the same comity. The State superintendent reports that thp 
(‘Ounty superintendents in whose counties the township system Ls-s, 
found declare that the management of the schools is much more 
vfficient and satisfactory^ than in the townships in the same counties 
where either the subdistrict system or the nirnl independent s\-stem 
prevails.'^ 

Utah has had an opportunity to compare the district and county 
system side by side, as both systems exist in the State. In eight 
counties the management and control of all the schools of tlie county 
are in the hands of a single board of edu(*ation, there being no local 
school boards. These counties are called “consolidated oounties.“ 
Five of them have been “copsolidated” since 190#. The late Mr. 

A. C. Nelson, State superintendent of jmblic instruction of Utah from 
1900 until his death, in 1913, in his report wrote as follows; 

School authoritiea unite th6 opinion that tho email rural school district must bo 
replaced by a larger poUtical unit before a county or a State can bring about the best- 

ttducatioual reeults. * * * In the development of a Co mmonwealtli there comes a 
'' time when social exigencies require not so mucli individual as they do representative 
action, 'llio most thoroughk^omocralic of us ret'ognizo tliis osHeulial truth. With 
U8 in school matters there jow exiitte a netretwity for representative at.’tion, as tliero ' 
exists a necessity for euch (diori in the construction of good roadH, tho aase&tmont of 
property, or iu other matters where general efficiency and the general welfare are of 
overwhelmi^ig importance. To-day, in tlie e^nomy of our growing Commonwealth, 
t here estiste a general demand that the work of the public echools should l>e made more 
efficient. 

Tho district is interested in the education of Uie child. The county and the State 
are also vitally int^sted. Theee jwlitical units give substantial parts of their reve- 
nues for Uie educaUon of the young. * * * The citizens of the State have a right, 
nky, it is their duty, to demand that tho school fund sliall be expended in tlje most • 
effective and judicious manner. I am convinced iliat its most judicious expenditure 
can not bo made while there exists a widespread conviction that eo lai|^ a part of 
echool matters must come under the jurisdiction of the small district. ’ 

/ As referred to^bove, the education of tho child?is a function of the coimly and the 
^State as well as of th^ district. A district may have~it often hae"“Vory meager 
/ school advantages. It is uncommon, however, for an entire county to be so situated. „ 

/* • » With tho district unit of organization tilery may be efficient Pchools, but th« 

/ can never be an efficient system of schools. * * * 

j It has been held by this office * * * that consolidation of small districts would 
equalize school advantages. It has been stated that such' consolidation would lesult 
m an economical adteinhitiation of Uie schools. There would be aVetter 
te^here employed, a stricter gnlarbementof the conipulsory-edu#tion kw, an ade^l 
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aniionxiity in grading the schools, a latger numbor and better qualided supervisors, 
uniform length of school term, 'etc. 

1 Beports from the consolidated districts are p^o^'ing the truthfulness of the above 
statements.. The sitperintendent of one of these counties writes: ‘"The tax lev>* 
allowed by law under consolidation is smaller than it was before the county was con- 
solidated into one district, yet under consolidation a very material gro^vth has been 
made without any additional debt being created. 'From 1905 to 1910 eight modern 
school buildings were erected at a* coat of $32,000, With better buildings and graded 
schools, we are able to command a better teaching force. Higher remuneration is 
offered to teachers who hold State certificatea and diplomas. The care that is now 
exercised in handling .the public-school funds is an argument within itself for 
consolidation.” 

^ ♦ * In myNfonner reports a number of the advantages of consolidation have 

been pointed out. It seems unnecessary to reiterate these in this teport, for consoli- 
dation has not only passed the experimental stage inUtah, buta very large part of our 
citizens are enthusiastically in/ai'or of it. No consolidated county would return to the small 
unit system. Tlie larger unit is superior to it. It makes for economy and efficiency in 
every department. It is now incumbent upon the school people to make the most 
of the opportunities which the system makes possible. 


THE TOWNSHIP UNIT. 

-f 

The township unit is the form of org;aiii 2 ation in the New England 
States, in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, in the lai^er part of 
North Dakota, the upper peninsula of Michigan and in a few townships 
in the lower peninsula, and in a few townships in Iowa. The firet 
State to adopt this sy'stem was Indiana, where it has been in existence 
since 1852. It was adopted in Massachusetts in 1882, in New Hamp- 
shire in 1885, in Maine and Ohio in 1892. It was the form of organi- 
zation in Ohio from 1892 imtil the present year (1914). It was 
authorized for upper Michigan by the State legislature in 1891, and 
for the entire State in 1909. It is authorized in a few other States, 
but has not been adopted to any extent. In Iowa, Michigan, and 
North Dakota, the matter is left optional with the voters ot ^ach 
township. Iowa has 24 townaJups organized on the towhship basis; 
Michigan, 147, most of which are in the upper peninsula. The 
township unit prevails in 45 of the 49 counties of North Dakota. 

The principal feature of the township system or organization is that 
all schoob of the township are under the full charge and control of 
one school board elected at large by the voters of the entire township. 
. The schools are supported by the school funds levied on the entire 
" township and expended by the board, according to the needs of the 
individual schools. In all of the States on the township basis, except 
the New England States, cities and incorporated towns and villages 
" are set apart as separate independent districts. In the New England 
States, with a very few exceptions in Vermont and New Hampshire, 
there are no such separate dbtricts, and all schools, whether in the 
thickly settled or the spaisely setUed jportion of the township, a^ 
'‘iisder the tt^same bpard and supported from the same 
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funds. The New England board is known as the “town-school com- 
mittee, ” the word “ town” being used in New England where “town- 
ship” is used in other States. This board is composed usually of from 
three to nine members, one-third of whom are elected each year 
for a three-year term. In the less thickly settled districts, “union 
districts” are formed for supervisory purposes; the town-school 
committees of two or more townships uniting to engage a superin- 
tendent of schools, but unitmg for no other purpose. The appropria- 
tion for school purposes is made throughout New England by the 
voters of the entire township in the annual town meeting. The funds 
so provide'd are expended by the township board according to the 
needs of each school, regardless of its enrollment or location. The 
board often has full power to establish new schools, and has, as a rule, 
the power to close existing small schools and assign children to othe^. 
buildings. 

In the other States organized on the township basis, incorporated 
towns and village are not included in the township systems. In 
.New Jersey the voters of each township, not including those in inde- 
pendent towns and villages, elect a board of education of three, five, 
or nine members for three years; in Pennsylvania, a board of five 
directors for. six years. The duties and powers of the New Jersey 
board are practically the same as those of the New England school 
committee;' the Pennsylvania boards have the additional power of 
levying special township school ^axes. Indiana schools in each town- 
ship system are under the management of one trustee elected for four 
yearn; he has almost absolute control over all school affairs, eslab- ‘ 
fishing schools, providing buildings.. an4 equipment, employing 
teachers, and regulating the school work. Each school and the terri- 
tory it serv^ is a subdistrict with a director elected by the voters of 
the subdistrict. This director has little authority, but looks after the 
immediate needs of the school, as an agent of the trustee. 

The rural schools of Iowa are organized under three separate sys- 
tems, two of which are known as township systems, although quite 
different, and the third- is known in Iowa as the “independent rural- 
school district” system. There are 24 townships in the State organ- 
ized as consolidated districts, all schools being underN one central 
board, as in New England. The board consists of three membere 
elected at large by the people for one year, and has full authority over 
the schools of the township. The second township system, which, in 
principle, is the district system, consists of a township board made lip 
of “onh director from each subdistrict.” Each subdistrict represent' 
one schoolhouse. These directors are elects by the votere of their r 
own subdistrict for one year, and each manages and controls the ■S ; 
schiml in his own district inde^ndent largely of the other dii^tom ' ^ 
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of the expenditures made by each director. The school funds are 
township funds. A township organized in this way may be divided 
into independent rural-^bhool districts,” provided the majority of 
voters in each subdistrict vote in favor of the change. Then each 
independent district elects three trustees, and manages and supports 
the schools as they are managed under the ordinary district plan. 
The extent to which each of these systems is in use in Iowa Is as follows : 
Twenty-four townships have the consolidated township unit with a 
single board/of three directors elected at large in each; 1,097 town- 
slaps, with 9,322'subdi3tricts each in charge of a director, have the 
second system; and 341 townships are divided in 2,898 ‘‘independent 
rural-school districts,” each with a local board of three directors. A 
first definite step toward the county board has been taken by the 
action of the legislature in 1913, which provided that county super- 
intendents in the future shall be appointed by the presidents of the 
township , bo ards . 

The township uhit has proved very satisfactory in thickly settled 
regions, especially in New England where no independent city and 
town districts are formed, and whore the township is the unit of local 
taxation and local government in nearly all civil affairs. The 
boundaries of the New England townships are factors in the success of 
the township system. They are determined usually by topographical 
conditions, comprising the settlements best suited for grouping- into 
on^ system. One great objection to the township unit in other States, 
particularly in those with the “congressional township,” is that the 
township lines are straight lines, independent of geographical condi- 
tions or of the location of the various settlements. Township schools 
in such townships can seldom be located to the best advantage. The 
location of schools should be determined by the position of the popu- 
lation and by the roads, moimtams, rivers, and other physical features 
of the country. The township system has been tried and* abandoned 
in several States, in some instances for the district unit; usually, 
. however, for a unit larger than the township. Tennessee and Ohio 
are examples of States abandoning the township for the county unit. 

The migisterial district unit — ^l^e magisterial district is the unit 
of piganization and administration of school affairs in West Virg^inia, 
and the more important unit in the semicounty system of Virginia. 
In both States cities and incoiporated towns are, as a rule, inde- 
pendent. In size the magisterial district correspond^ nearly to the 
. township, the ^average district, however, being larger than the 
ordinary township. In Virginia the average county is comppisd'of 
4,4 districts; m West Viiginia, of 6.3. The average number of schools 
in the Virginia district is 18, and in the West Virginia district 15. 
Vbgimaha^^ of ^education, as explained later, composed 

""of llbe nuigiBt|»ial district bpsrds. ^]0^^de ^the 
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county boards have liftle power. Indirectly, any county board is 
an important factor in the development of the schools, as it may 
supplement the salary paid to the school superintendent and obtsdn 
n^oro ^ble man than would be obtained otherwise. The county, 
in practice, is the unit of supervision, the supervisory districts being 
known as ** divisions.” In 80 instances the divisions are single 
counties, in 10 the divisions are comjwsrd of 2 counties. The 
superintendent is called the ‘‘division suj>erintendent of schools. 
West Virginia has mo county board of education, but has a county 
superintendent elected by the people, and in many instances district 
superin teudent^ in charge of the schools of magisterial districts under 
the authority of the county superintendent. 

^The principal features of the organization in West Virginia are as 
fdllow's: The present system, in essentially t^e present fom, was 
adopted with the admission of the C*;ato in 1863. The last general 
revision was made in 1908. In each magisterial district a board of 
education of three members is elected at different times by the people 
for foitr years. This board appoints three trustees for each sub- 
district for a term of three years. The subdistrict trustees appoint, 
teachers, and, under the supervision and control of the district board, 
fiimish supplies and make small repairs. Some 44 cities and towns 
in the State have secured special legislative acts giving them certain 
special privileges in the management of school matters within the 
independent district. County superintendents are elected by the 
people for four-year terms. The magisterial district boards may 
appoint district suj>erintendents and in such cases may dispense with 
trustees and take direct charge of all schools in the district. The 
schools are supported ‘in part by a State fund distributed to the 
counties on the basis of school population. This fund is then placed 
in each county to the credit of the inagisterial district boards. 7'he 
voters of the magislerial di^rict determine whether or not a tax levy 
shall be assessed; the district board determines the amount of the 
levy within maximum limits and expends the funds when provided. 
This board has the general oversight of all schools of the district. 
All expenditures, however, must be approved by the county superin- 
tendent, \fho is ox officio financial secretary for all boards in the 
county. ' ' 

THE COUNTY UNIT. 


Either the county sjrstem, or a semicounty system where the 
responsibility for the management is divided between the county 
and the township, magisterial district, or single district, is found in 
18 States. This includes IJtah, where the county organization 
e^ts in .8 counties only of the 27 in the State* j The States oiganized , 
on the county basis are 9 in .number: Ala)>aI^a^ :Fbrida^^^^ 
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Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, North' Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Utah. Those with a semicounty plan are also 0 in number: Cali- 
fon^a, Delaware, Mississippi, Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

, .In 6 of the 18 States mentioned above as having the county or 
semicounty organization — Florida, I^ouisiana, ^farvland, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Utah — practically the entire management 
^and control of the schools are in the hands of the county boards. 
Louisiana Has no district boards, with the exbeption erf visiting 
trustees in comparatively few j)ariahe§. Tennessee has district 
boards elected by the people, but the State law stri|)s them of all 
powers. Utah, in the counties oh the county unit plan, has no local 
trustees. In Florida, Maryland, and North Carolina district boards 
are appointed by the county boards, and have no authority except ^ 
that delegated to them by the boards appointing them.^ In Geoj;gia 
and Alabanla the power is about evenly divided betw'een the county 
and the local district* board. In Delaware, Mississi|)pi, and South". 
Carolina the balance of power is in the hands of the district trustees. 

The district board in ^uth Carolina is appointed hy the county 
board, but*after appointment is a body corporate and not any 
extent responsible to the county board. In Kentucky the '‘di\dsion ■ 
board'' holds the principal jx)wer. Wisconsin, in its new Organiza- * 
tion, retains the old district board, but gives to the new county board 
oversight of the work of the county superintendent, inclmling the 
administration of the course of study and the jx)wci* to organize, 
alter, or consolidate districts, to examine pupils for conunon-school 
.diplomas, and to manage the county training school for rural tcach- 
ere. Ohio retains the township and village boards, dividing the power 
between them and the county board. The principal features of the 
org^niz&tion in each State are given later in this publication. 

Several other States have county boards of education with func- 
tions limited usually to one thing, such as the management and con- 
* trol of county high schools or special schools, the certification of- 
teachers, .or the appointment of county superintendents and super- A 
visors. Further information concerning such States is given later. 

The cototy unit on the .whole seenis to haye the most to commend 
it. The territory include in the county is usually small enough for . 
the board to keep in touch with the entire county, ^nd it is large 
enough for the school districts to be arraoged to the best advantage, 
bdth for the convenience of the pupils and for economic management 
and support* It is the unit of supervision in 39 States. For effi- 
ciency the supervision and administration should be closely united; 
t^ is.pqesible in the beet way only when the unit of supervision and 
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the unit of organization for management are identical. It Ls true thjt 
the county is too large an area for the supervisory init if no provi- 
sion is made for assistant supervisors to aid the county superintendent. 
Under the ideal system, however, with all tho schools of the county 
under one central board, the county superintendent becomes both an 
administrative officer and n supervisory officer, lie becomes the 
agent of the county hoard and its executive secretary, in exactly the 
same manner as the city superintendent is tho agent an^ tho execu- 
tive secretary of the city hoard. Ho should have under his direction 
and ^control as many assistants as may bo required for adel]uate 
supervision. Table 1 shows the units of organization and the units 
\>f superrision for each State. Maps 1 and 2 ^how graphically the 
States \rith tho various units of organization and of supervision 
indicated. 

Another consideration in favor of the county unit is the question 
of support. The county is the unit of organization in most States for 
the assessment and collection of taxes for all purposes inside the 
county except for the support of schools. To make it the unit of 
school taxation would do away with local district taxes for education, 
except v’hcre local districts desired to supplement the county and 
State funds; it would ('([ualize the tax rate for the county and distrib- 
-iite tho cost for support of the schools over the entire county, so that 
equal educational opportunitie-s might prevail throughout the county. 
It w'ould give to the entire county, instead t\f to a few districts favored 
by their location, the benefits of the taxes paid by various corporations 
in the county, such as railroads. It would permit an economical dis- 
tribulion of- school buildings and make possible tho estabhshment of 
high schools available to boys and ^Ls in all parts of the county, 
without the necessity of living away from home. Special schools not 
possible under the district system might also be provided, such as 
industrial schools, parental schools, county schools of agriculture and 
domestic science, and normal training schools. Twenty States already 
raise part qf their school funds by taxation on the county as a unit. 

The tendency toward the county unit is shown by the increasing 
number of school factors created with the county as a basis. For 
instance, the county is already the unit of supervision in 39 States; 
more authority is being given each year to the county superintend- 
ents .by the State legislatures. Local district trustees are net as a 
rule able to decide wisely questions concerning the instructional work 
of tho school; therefore State legislation in many States has placed 
the administration of the course of study and the selecflion of text-, 
books and equipment in the hands of the county superintendent, or 
in those of the State superintendent with the county supe^tendents 
acting as his agents. In the yean, bs more attention is being 

given to the s^ool budding itself ; paiiaculariy^ i^^^ fo its p 
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tary^arrangeraenta,. local trustees in several States can no longer erect 
new buildings without the approval of the county superintendent or 
of the S^te superintendent. 

As aiT®xamplo of the increasing duties assigned to the coiinty 
superintendents, Illinois and Indiana may be cited. The duties 
of the county superintendent in Illinois include the following: 

To furnish reports to the State superintendent. 

To keep records regarding school affairs in the county, especially 
linancial records concerning the sale of school lands. 

To sell township-fund lands, issue certificates of purchase, and 
perform all other duties relating to such lands. 

To rcigister the names’of applicants for normal school and uni-’ 
vcrsity scdiolarships and to hold examinations for the same. 

To have general supervision over the methods of instruction, the 
t’oursc of study, the disinpliiie, government, and general condition 
of the .schools. ^ 

To give t (MU- hers apd school otlicei*s directions in the science, art, 
and yudhods of teaching, and in regard to the course of study. 

To conduct teacluM-s' institutes. 

To examine at Ictvst cnee each year books, accounts, and vouchers 
of every townshij) treasurer in his co|mty. 

To examine all nates, bonds, mortgages, and other evidences of 
tovnship bulebtedness. 

To investigate^nduletermine all nmttei's pertaining to changes in 
the boundaries of school districts. 

To hold meetings at least quarterly for the examination of teachers. 

To grant certificates of qualification to teach to such persons as 
may qualify'^ to receive them. 

To apportion the school funds and to notify the presidents of the 
boards of trustees and clerks of school districts of the amount oi 
money distributed by him to . the township treasurer. 

The duties of the county giiperinteiulent in Indiana include the 
general supendsion of the schools for the purpose of increasing 
their elliciency by improving the methods of teacliing and the general ^ 
conditions; the enforcement of the use of the coxirse of study adopted 
by the county board, or to arrange such a course if non'fe has been 
adopted by the board; the examination of pupils for graduatioi} 
from the common school branches; the examination of pupils from 
high schools except those in towns and cities; the examination 
of teachers and issuing of certificates to teach; the apportionment 
of the school funds; the conducting of teachers' institutes; the enforce- 
ment of all orders of the State superintendent and State board of 
education; and the decision of all controversies which may axise 
over school affairs, subject to' revision by the State superintendent^. 
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• . * 
Thei*e are county educational boards of various kinds in 30 

States — boards for the management of che co:mty work, for super- ^ 
visory purposes, for the examination of teachers, . for the selection 
<jf textbooks, for the control of special schools and high schools, etc. 

In Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Missouri, local trustees in each 
county are required by law to meet annually as a county organiza- 
tion for general conference on school affairs, so that there may be a 
certain degree of uniformity in the schools of tlio cotmty, -In Iowa, 
Indiana, and Pennsylvania the school directors of each county 
meet for* the purpose of ^electing a county superintendent. In 20 
States the county has become the unit of taxation in school affairs; 
this number includes most, but not all, of those on the county unit 
basis of administration.' In the great majority of these 20. States 
local district taxes are levied, as well as county taxes. West^Vir- 
‘ginia has made the coimty superintendent the financial secretary, 
to keep financial records of all schoob in^ihe coimty. He must 
hountersign. all Orders issued by the several ^boards of education 
before said orders aLO payable by the school treasurers; in other 
words, he must approve every expenditure for school purposes in 
the CQunty. , , , 

II. ESSENTLVLS OF EXISTING COUNTY. SYSTOMS. 


The principal features' of the existing comity systems ftre given in 
the following pages. There are included not only the States organized 
definitely on the county-unit basis of taxation and administration, 
hut also those having a somi-county system, with the adinmLstration 
divided between a courity board and local district or township 
liqards. ' - ' ^ 

Alabama . — Present system adopted in 1903. Counties are divided 
hito single school distpets. Three trustees are elected in each dis- 
trict for four years by the voters of the district. The county board 
of education consists' of the coimty superintendent, who is elected by 
the people for four years, and four others elected for four years by 
the chairmen of 4-he school district trustees. The board has the gen- 
eral management* and control of the schools of the coimty. The dis- 
trict truBtees have the general care of the school property in their 
dbtrict and may nominate teachers. Appointment, however, wts 
with the county board. 

The schools are supported largely by State funds distributed to 
the various counties, on the basb of school population. To this fi|p4 
.is added in e^h coimty the poll tax', counties may vote a county 
tax levied on both independent echool districta and the mt of tlie 
county. The oountyj^ard of education apportiona the total county 
fun^ to.the disMcW bo a^tp p^yide as sch^) 
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terms of equal duration, first apportioning to the independent dis- 
tricts their school population per capita share. No local district 
taxes may be levied. 

Cid^crnia . — The county board of education is composed of t^ 
county superintendeut and four others, the majority of whom must 
be experienced teachers, appointed by the county board of supervis- 
ora. This board is given control of the examination of teachers in 
the county and the granting of teacher’s certificates. It prescribes 
the course of study and adopts library and supplemental books for 
school uses. It riso grants diplomas for graduation from the ele- 
mentary schools. The county superintendent has important func- 
tions. He is elected by the people for a two-year term and has general 
supervision of the schools of the county, apportions the State and 
county funds, acts as secretary of the county board, and has the ap- 
proval of the plans for all new school buildings. He may require the 
trustees to make reports when he deems such reports necessary. 
TJ^ powers and duties delegated to the county board and to the 
county superintendent centralize the control of the school affairs in 
oounty officials rather than in local officials. 

The schools are supported largely fey State and coimty funds. 
The State fund is apportioned to the counties, $250 for every teacher 
employed, the rest on the basis of average daily attendance. The 
State and county funds in each county are apportioned by the. 
county superintendent; $550 to every school district for every teacher 
employed, the^ remainder on average daily attendance. Local dis- 
tricts may levy a district tax. 

Delaware . — Present system adopted in 1898. .The countv school 
commissions ” are each composed of three members appointed by the 
governor for three years. The boards are given the general super- 
vision of the property of the public schools of tfee county, and act as 
advisors to the county superintendents, who are also appointed by 
the governor. Complaints against school officials and teachers are 
heard by the boards. They act also as sanitary commissions and 
may dbndemn school biiildinga.' School district boundaii^es are fixed 
by the county boards. The supervision and control of the school or 
Bohoob of each district are in the hands of a school committee of three 
peiBona elected one each year for three years. The committees have 
in large measure the control of their schools, making assesamentA for 
their support, providing buildings, equipment, and teachers, and 
jfiftlring rules and regulations governing the school. * • 

Thei sfduK) supported by State funds apportioned to the db- 
basis of ^ numW of teachers employed, and l>y local 
tax^/ counfy school funds. . 

a;^tejnj^0pt^ m City as well as county 

tie the iidinirattatiim and^aupervifflon o;f 
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school board distriota/' as neaiiy equid as possible m population. 

In each district one person is elected by the people for two years as 
a member of the county board of pubhc instruction. The board has 
full control and management 6i all schools of the county. It fixes the 
coimty school tax, appoints teachere, and fixes salaries. It locates, 
builds, and equips schools wherever it is deemed necessaiy. A school 
district may be a single school wid its territory, or a city and its ‘ 
schools. Any district may become a ‘'special-tax- school district”' 
and elect a board of trustees of three members for two years. In 
districts that are not special-tax districts a local* supervisor is ap- 
pointed by the county board from among the voters of the district. 
These trustees and supervisors have no control of the schools, how- 
ever; they are the agents of the people before the county board. The 
coimty superintendents are elected by the people for four-year terms, 
"[^e schools are supported by State funds apportioned to the counties 
on the basb of the average daily attendance and by county funds 
raised by taxation on the entire county. Both fimds, together with 
the income from minor provisions, are disbursed hj the county board 
of public instruction for the maintenance and support of the public 
schools. School districts may, by majority vote, levy an additional 
tax. The county board within constitutional limits fees the county 
school tax. 

Present system adopted in 1887. The county board of 
education is composed of five members and serves a four-year tenm 
^he members are appointed by the county grand jury, a body of 
18 men determined by lot by 3 juiy commissioners selected by the* 
judge of the superior court. ‘ The county board divides the county 
into subdistri^, and each sfibdistrict elects local boards of three 
school irusUi^ each for three years. The local board has general 
oversight of the school and nominates teachers, whom the county 
.board musl appoint, unless proper objections are raised. The county 
board approves all expenditures, provides buildings and equipment, 
fixes the teachers’ salaries, but has no power to levy taxes. This 
power rests with the voters of the county or of a district. In 15 
counties out of 146 in the State, there are no independent distriota, 
and city schools as well as county schools are under the control of 
. the county board. 

The county superintendents of schools are elected by popular vote 
for four-year terms. Previous to 1909 the law provided for their 
appointment by the county boards of education. The schools are 
supported largely by State funds distributed to the various counties 
and to tho independent municipalities on the basis of the sdio^, : . 
* population. Counties ma^y supplement the State funds by levying a* 
county ^x, provided a tv^Orthinls vote m itsfaypr m obtain^ |t 
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$p«oial election. Independent incorporated town districte are not 
included in the county tax district without the consent of the 
municipal authorities. The State and co|ppty funds are disbursed 
by the county board of education. Local districts may also vote a 
supplementary school tax and by so. doing become in large measure 
independent of the county system. The local board of trustees has 
then practically full control of school affairs, receiving from the county 
board or State department the district’s proportionate share of the 
State and county funds. ♦ 

jKgfUucty.— Present system adopted in 1908. Each county is 
divided mto ^^oducationiil divisions,” and those divisions are in turn 
divided into single school subdistricts. The number of educational 
. divisions in a coimty is four, six, or eight. A subdistrict trustee is 
elected in each subdistrict. These trustees, together with the county 
superintendent, who is elected by popular vote, form the division 
board of school trtistees. The chairmen of the division boards and 
the county superintendent form the county board of education. The 
trustee has general supervision of the work of the school and of the 
school property. He recommends a teacher to be appointed by tho 
division board. He -reports the needs of tho school to the division 
board, and that board refers the report with its recommendation to 
the county board. The county board provides buildings and equip- 
ment and expends the school funds. 

The schools are supporW by State and county funds. The State 
funds are distributed to the counties according to scliopl j)opiJation. 
The county board of education estimates the amount of money 
required for the schools^ tho levy is made by the fiscal court in ac- 
cordance with these estimates. .The tax is collected by the county 
sheriff and turned over to the county superintendent, who acts as 
treasurer of tho county board. The State and county funds are 
expended by the coimty boards “as in their judgment the needs of 
the individual schools demand.” Subdistricts may vote a special 
tax, the tax when s(x voted being collected by the county sheriff and 
expended by the county board for tho benefit of tho subdistrict voting 
^etax. 

l/nririanti. — Present system adopted in 1870, Tho pariah (county) 
board consists of one member elected in each pblico jury ward for 
six years and is a continuous board. It has full control over all 
schools, locating, building, and equipping schoolhouses, employing 
teachers^ fixii^ salaries, and making rules and relations for the 
ebnduot^f the schools^ A parish tax may be levied by the voters 
"oMihejpariah. ^ The pariah is divided by*the parish board into school 
diatncta for adnfinistration purposes, and each of these districts ifiay 
vote a i|i;eoial^^tax. The pariah superintendent is appointed for a 
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from a State school fund of l-ji^ mills tax, divided among the parishes 
on the basis of the number of children between the ages of 6 and 18, 
and parish funds resulting from a minim um parish tax of 3 mills. 
Both funds are expended by the parish board according to the needs 
of the schools. 

Maryland.— Fresent system adopted in 1865. The city of Balti- 
more is independent. The schools of all other cities in the State are 
parts of the county systems. The county board of education is a 
continuing board, composed of six members in the larger counties 
and of thr.ee in the others. The members are appointed by the gov- 
"emor of tlie State, each for six years. The board has complete con- 
trol of the schools. Tl\e counties are divided into school districts, 
and in each a board of district school trustees consisting of three 
persons is appointed by tlie 'county board. The trustees have the 
general oversight of the school property and employ, subject to the 
approval of the county board, a “principal” teaser. . When assist- 
ant teachers are required, they are appointed by the county board. 

The board appoints the county superintendent, who acts as its 
secretary and treasurer. His term is two years. The schools are 
supported by a State tax distributed to the various counties on the 
basis of school population and such .county fimds as are obtained 
from a county tax levied by the county commissioners to raise the 
amount designated as necessary by the county school board. Local 
districts are not authorized to tax themselves; supplementary funds, 
if desired in the local district, must be raised by subscription. 

Mississippi.— Freisent system adopted in 1903. The coimty board 
is composed of tlie county sujJferintendent, who is elected by /the 
people, and five persons appointed for four years by him. The board 
makes the boundaries for school districts, locates the schools and fixes 
the time for opening.schools, buthas practically no other power. Each 
district elects three trustees, one each y^ for three years. These trus- 
tees have control of the schools, providing buildup and equipment, 
employing teachers, and managing the school. The county superin- 
tendent is 8 large factor in the management of 'the schools, as he . 
makes the contract with the teacher engaged by the trustees and 
fixes the salary in accordance with the provisions of the State laws. 
He also is authorized to enforce the con^ of study adopted by the 
board of education and the uniform textbooks adopted for the 
coimty, to examine- the teachers and visit their schools and supervise 
their w:ork. The sdhools are supported largely by State funds di^ 
tributed to the counties and independent districts on the basis of the 
number of educable children. Counties^ay levy a tax upon aU 
taxable property outside the lirmts of tfaw separate school districts. 
This fund is: divided aniong 'the school ditftrictd on ^e irasis of the^ 
,.num^ of. e&oal^chii^^ and ,tha.:ability .and 
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toacheTB. Special districts are allowed also to raise additional school 
funds by taxation. Any district. containing not less than 12 square 
miles may levy taxes for support of its schools. Any district con- 
taining not less than 16 square miles may issue bonds for school 
buildings and equipment. < 

North Carolina , — Present system adopted in 1900. 'Thp Ste,te 
legislature appoints a board of education of three persons for each 
county, one selected every second year for a six-year term. This 
board has full control of the schools. It apjyoints a school comlnittee 
of three persons for each school district in* the county, to serve for 
two years. This district may be a township district or a singlb dis- 
trict. These committees have the general management of the schools, 
subject to the approval of the county board. They may employ 
teachers, but salaries are fixed by the county board. County super- 
intendents are selected by the county board for two-year terms and 
are the executive officers of the boards. The schools are supported 
by State funds, distrihuted on the basis of school population after 
a certain portion is deducted for special purposes, and by county 
funds raised by taxation on real and personal property and from a 
general poll tax. The county fund is the principal fund and is appor- 
tioned on the basis of teachers’ salaries, after deducting the amount 
needed for building purposes among the various districts so as to 
give as nearly as possible the same length of term to bach school 
of each race. Special taxes may be voted for township high schools 
In anjy township, also for any school purposes in incorporated cities 
and towns. Special school districts may be fomed by the county 
board upon request of ono-fourtb of the freeholders in the district, 
and such district by vote of the majority^of the electors may vote a 
special tax. 

Ohio , — ^Present system adopted in 1914. The county board of 
education is composed of five persons, elected by the presidents of the 
various village end rural boards of education; the ‘^county district’^ 
in Ohio, includes both village” districts and “rural’* districts. All 
city districts are exempted from the administration of the county 
board of education. If the population of a village is 3,000 or over, it 
may be made an independent district by vote of its board of educa- 
tion. If its population is less than 1 ,500, it need not have a separate 
board, but may be a part of an adjoining rural district, and with it be 
under the control of one board. The rural district is usually a town- 
ship, had a board of education of five members elected for fouV 
years at" large at the same time that other township officers are 
elected* * 

The presidents of these village and township boards elected the * * 
first county bdards in Juno, 1914— the bqard going into o$ce July 15. 
The term p{ one ^ member l fc^ires each year. 
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appoint the coimty superintendent, who act as secretaries and execu- 
tive oflScers of the boards and have many specific duties in relation to 
the supervision of the rural and village schools, or all schools of the 
county district. The county boards are authorized to redistrict their 
counties, proceeding without r^ard to township lines where "they see 
fit. They are required tO divide their pounties into supervisory dis- 
tricts, no district containing less than 20 nor more than 60 teachers. 
In each supen^isory district so formed, a district superintendent is 
appointed by the presidents of the viUag© and rural boards included 
in the supervisory district, unless there are less than fotir boards of 
education in the district, in which case the boards act in a joint meet- 
ing of the boards. The actual supervision rests with these officers. 
They are required to meet mohthly with the county superintendents 
for advice on matters of school efficiency. The county superintend- 


ents have direct supervision the county normal schools in their 

)cRe<] 

schools. 


counties; these schools are locRed in connection with first-grade high 


The schools are supported from State and township or village dis- 
trict funds. The State common-school fund is apportioned to the 
various counties on the basis of school population. These funds are 
then reapportioned in the coimty to local school districts, $30 to each 
teacher employed, the remamder in proportion to the average daily 
attendance of jjupils. 

SonJtk Carolina , — Present system adopted in 1868. The county 
' board of education is composed of the coimty superintendent, who 
is elected by the people, and two others appointed by the State board 
of education for two years. The bounty board is an advisory board 
to the county superintendent. It divides the county into sthool 
districts and appoints in each a board of trustees of three members 
for two years. The district boards have almost complete control of 
their schools, expending the school funds, providing houses and 
equipment, appointing teachers, fixing salaries, and making general 
school rules and regulations. The district board is a bod^ corporate. 
T^e schools cg*e supported by relatively small State funds^ distributed 
among the counties for special purposes, and by county and local 
district funds. In each county an annual tax of 3 milk on the dollar 
is levied and appK>rtionod ^6ng the sohool districts of the county in 
proportion to the number of children enrolled in the public schools. 
Theso funds are then expended by the local board of trustees npon 
ipurante approved by" the county superintendent of * education. 
&hool districts may levy an additional tax upon general eleotion <of 
the vot^ of the district. Independent city districts are included 
with the rest of the county as a tax unit^ 

Tennessee. — Present system i^opted in , 1907. Eaoli county ii: 
^ divided, by the cdunty cq^ intp five Iq eq(^ diyiuon 
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one person is elected for two years as a member of the county board 
of Education. This board of five persons has almost absolute control 
of all schools of the coun^, except those in independent city dis- 
tricts. It selects teachers, fixes salaries, erects buildings, controls 
expenditures, and manages the schools and the school property. An 
advisory board of three members is elected in each school district*- 
It may make tecommendations to the coimty board, but it has no 
authority. A few counties of the State are not organized on the 
county basis. Coimty taperintendents are appointed for two-year 
terms by the county courts. 

The public schools are supported by State and county funds. The 
State educational fund comprises 33§ per cent of the gross revenue 
of the^^te; 79 per cent of the total fund is available for public 
‘elementary and secondary schools. Of the total education fund, 61 
per cent is distributed to the various counties on the basis of school 
population; 10 per cent is set aside as an equalizing fund to assist 
the weaker counties in consolidation, supervision, and industrial 
work; 8 per cent is given 'to high schools. 

The county funds consist of moneys received from the State educa- 
tion fund, from the proceeds of a poll tax, and a mill tax on all 
' taxable property. An additional county tax may bo le\^od by major- 
ity vote of the electors. The county fimds are divided between the 
independent incorporated school districts and the rest of the county 
on the basis of school population. The expenditure of the county 
funds is in the hands of the county board. 

Texas , — The law provides for a board of county^ school trustees, to 
be composed of five members elected at large from the county, with 
the county superintendent as its executive secretary. It is primarily 
a high-school board, but it is given other functions besides the man-' 
agement and control of the county high schools. It is instructed to 
classify all schools in the county as “primary, intermediate, and high 
schools” and to prescribe the course of study for all of these public 
spools. In’ its classification it is authorized to limit the number of 
grades in any school; for instance, it may classify an intermediate 
school as “an intermediate school of five grades” or “an intermediate 
school of six grades.” The same board, with the consent of the dis- 
trict trxistees, may establish consolidated schools with high-school 
departments. To this hfmri. of county trustees is given the function 
of apportioning the State and county school fubds. , 

The schools are supported by State, county, and local funds, the 
prinmpal support copiing from the State and local districts. - State 
funds a|:6 apportion^ to the counties, and with' the comity funds 
reaj^i^ioned by the county trust^ on the basis of school popula- 
tion. ' 
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Prsssrit system adopted in 1905. County organization, is 
optional with the voters in counties with a school population of 2,500 
children or over. Seven counties have adopted it. In each of them 
a county board of education is elected. The county board elects a 
county superintendent and has full control of ai, schools of the county. 

^ There arc five members of the board, one from e;. h of the five repre^ 
sentative precincts of the county. Half of them nre elected every 
tv^^o years for a four-year term. There are no distr.-t or subdistrict 
boards. One county is organized as two districts, approxiiAately | 
one-hal^ the county bein^ in each. £ach has a single board of edu- 
cation and a superintendent. The schools in the county system are 
supported by a State tax prorated to the counties on the basis of 
school population, alid a county tax for maintenance and support 
le\icd by the county taxing authorities, the amount, however, within 
legal limits, being fixed by the county school committee. The funds 
are expended by the* county boards in their discretion. Funds for 
building purposes are obtained by special tuxes levied upoi^ a majority I 
vote of the electors of the county. 

Present system adopted in 1871. In each county a 

school trustee electoral board composed of the division superin- 
tendent of scliools, the attorney for the Commonwealth, and a third 
person selected by the county judge, appoints three. trustees for each 
magisterial district, one each year, to serve for tlu^e years. Those 
trustees, together with tlie division superintendent, form the county 
board of education, which is charged with the duty of distributing 
the county funds to the magisterial disti icts. The district trustees 
expend the funds, provide school buildingc, employ teachers, fix sal- 
aries, and make rules and regulations for the school. The district 
may be divided by the itrustees into subdistricts. £ach subdistrict 
may elect three directors. The directors have no power except to 
represent the people before the trustees. 

The “division” superintendents are appointed for four-year terms 
by the State board of education. A “division” is a supervisory dis- 
trict which may be the territory included in on incorporated city, or 
a County, or a combination of counties. In 80 instances the county 
is the division; 20 other cbujtities constitute 10 divisions. 

The schools are supported, from State, county, and magisterial , 
district funds. The State funds are apportioned to the tsities and 
counties on the basis of school population after approximately one- 
fifth has been deducted for specialiunds. The county tax is levied 
by the county supervisors to raise as nearly as pebble the amount 
recoqunended by the County board of education* These funds are 
divided between the material districts and expended by the die- ' 
trict trustees. The basis of apportionment to the several diatnclfcHijL 
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^with “due regard to maintaining as for as practicable, a uniform 
term throughout all of the districts.” 

Washington. — The county board of education, as proyjtled' by the 
State legislature, is a professional board and consists of the county 
superintendent and four others appointed by him. It is authorized 
to grade the eighth-grade examinations; to ado pt^ text books for the 
entire county; toNprepare teachers' manuals, courses of study, and 
rules and regulations for circulating libraries; and to adopt such rules 
and regulations concerning the schools of the county as are not in- 
consistent with the State laws or the regulations of the State board 
of education. The coimty superintendent is given large powers. 
The law defines him as an “ administrative officer.” He is elected for 
two years. He has the supervision of the work of common schools 
of his county, enforces the course of study, enforces the rules and 
. regulations required in the examination of teachers, and conducts • 
the examinations, holds teachers' institutes and county meetings 
of school directors, suspends teachers for neglect of duty, enforces 
the compj^sory education law, may require reports of school directors 
and teachers, and approves the plans for new school buildings. In 
‘ practice, he controls the estimate of expenses in each district and has 
much influence in the selection pf teachers. The fact that he is given 
by law so iirucli power directly^ and indirectly through the county 
board, a board of his own selection, places the management of the 
county schools largely in his hands. ^ 

The schools are supported from State, cotinty, and local funds. 
The State funds are apportioned to the coimties on the basis of total 
days of attendance and with the county funds are apportioned to 
the districts, one-tliird'in proportipn to the number of teachers qm- 
ployed and two-thirds in proportion to the total number of days of 
attendance. 

Wisconsin . — Present system adopted 1913 . The coimty board 

of education is composed of five members, elected for five yeai%, one 
term expiring each year. The county superintendent is dected by 
the people for a two-year term'. The superintendent attendri" all 
meetings of the county board in an advisory capacity, but has no 
vote; The county board has general oversi^t of the work of the 
county superintendent and his assistants, requiring whatever reports 
of them it may deem necessary. It fixes the salary of the superin- 
tendent and appoints and fixes the salary of his assistants. It has 
. power to change the boundaries of school districts; and to consolidate 
sdipols. It determines the amount of county funds necessary to pay 
the salaries imd necessary expenses of the superintendent’s office 
• and of the board itself, which amount is levied by, the proper auihor- 
it^ in t^e cpu^^ tax. The county supervisors are authoiiaed to 

d| the couiUy tridning schools for 
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teachers. The immediate management and control of the individual 
public schools rests with the' local district trustees. Teachers are 
appointed by the trustees, but receive tji^eir certification from « the 
State or county superintendent. The schools are supported by State 
and local district funds. County funds exist only'for special county 
schools and for the expenses of the county board and the oflSce of 
the county superintendent. The State funds are distributed on the 
basis of school population (4 to 20 years of age); special State funds 
are available for special purposes. ► 

CbuTtiy hoards in other States. — Couiit 3 j^education hoards of various 
kinds are found in several other States. Some of these have, con- 
siderable power, particularly in the administration of the instruc- 
tional work of the school; others have but one function, such as the 
examination of teachers, the selection of textbooks, the control of 
high schools, or the control of special schools, Minnesota has 
county boards for unorganized territory, with full charge of all 
schools in such territory. Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, and Michigan 
have county boards of examiners that have as their sole function 
- the examination of teachers. Michigan, Montana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Colorado, and others have comity ^oards in charge 
of county high schools or special county schools’ such as the schools 
of agriculture, manual training, and domestic economy in Michigan. 
Oregon has a county htjiurd of examiners to grade pupils' examinations 
for graduation from the eighth grade in the county schools. Mis- 
souri, Iowa, and South Dakotajire among the Stat^having special 
county boards for the selection of textbooks. In Hlmois the county 
civil authorities have certain school duties, particularly the examina- 
tion and approval of the financial report of the county superintend- 
ent, who is required to submit to them quarterly a statement of all’ 
expenditures "for the support of his o£ce. Assistant county super- 
intendents must be authorized by this board, and the county super- 
intendent’s bond is executed by the board. The board has power tor 
remove the county superintendent for good and sufficient reasons 
and to fill a vacancy in the county suporintendency at any time thact 
onotiwty occur, the person so selectod to servo until the neXt regular 
election. • , 

Indiana and Oregon have county boards with powers and duties 
that cover several phases of school work. They are indicated below. 

IvduLfUi. — coimty board of education is provided, by legal 
enactment, to consist of the county superintendent of schools/with 
the school trystee from each township and ^e chairman of the board 
of trustees of eaoh town and city district. The board is required to 
meet semiannually with the county superintendent as chairman. 
It ^^shall consider the general needs cd the schools and school prop- 
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erty” and eqmpment. Any “change of textbooks 'shall be deter- 
* mined by sucb^flJard/^ and the board has under its control the care 
and management of township libraries. By a decision of the State 
department of education the board “may adopt j*ules and regulations 
for the government of the schools of the county.^' Many important 
duties and powers ore given to the county superintendent; these are 
enumerated elsewhere in tiiis bulletin. The county superintendent 
is selected not by the full county board, hut by a meeting of the 
tovTiship trustees. . • y 

Oregon. — There are in the State three separate couiity boards 
whose functions are part of the educational work of the county. 
There is a county high-school' hom'd consisting of tho-c(Junty judge, 
the county coinmftsioners, the couj^^y treasurer, and the count 
superintendent; a county hoard of ejcaminers for eighth-grade gradua- 
tion composed of the county su])erintendent and four others selected 
by liim; and a county educational hoard. The last-mentioned board, 
which is provided only for counties with 60 or more school districts, 
is composed of the county superintendent and four others appointed 
by him for four-year te^-ms. Its duties aro to divide the county into 
supervisory districU containing from 20 to 50 school districts and to 
employ a supervisor of schools for each district. It makes the 
necessary rules and regulations concerning the work of tWIso super- 
visors. The county educational board is authorized also to act as an 
advisory board to the county sup erin ten dent in all tilings ct>nnectod 
with his work. 
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m. HOW THE COUNTY ORGANIZATION IS BROUGHT 
• ABOUT. 


The question of the manner in which the adoption of the county 
systerq may be brought about is of importance. It must come, of 
course, from legislative enactments. ThisNaay require the county 
organization for the jentire St^ate or may leave its adoption to the 
option of each county. B(’>th plans have been tried, although in 
nearly all States the county, system haffbeen forced upon the entire 
State at once. 

Utah’s law, passed in 1905, is permissive, and only counties of 
over 2,500 school population may adopt it. At ’the present timp 
eight counties of the 27 in the State ore organized as county dis- 
tricts, Other counties would organize on the county basis, but ore 
prevented by the Ikw itself. Tho late Mr. Nelspn, State superintt>nd- 
ent of schools from 1900 until his death in 1913, said in 1912: 


Seven yeaw ago a law waa enacted providing for the conaolidation of small school 
districta iiito'laiger units of oiganization. Seven of our counties have already 
taken advaiitage of tlvo benefits of this comparatively recent measure, viz, Cache, 
Box Elder, Weber, Morgan, DaWs, Salt Lake, and Se\der, and several otlicr counties 
would have followtHl tho example of tliese had they not been restricted by Uio law 
itself. At tho present time there are two conditions which militate against consoli- 
dation. One of these lies in the population requirement, the other in the inability 
^ of the school board to levy a high-schbol tax in consitlidated districts of the first class. 

The law as it now stands says: 

In each county of this State where a w'hool district therein, outside of tlio limits 
of cities.of tlio first and the second class, shall comprise a school population of more than 
2^500 children, over 6 and under 18 years of age, as shall appear from tho last enumdra- 
tion reported from tho office of the county superintendent of schools, or of more than 
2,500 school population, shall be known as a county school district of the first class. 


In my judgment, it is not neariy so important that there shall be at least 2,500 
school children witliin the district or the county, as tho case may bo, as it is that Uio 
district or the county shall have tho added educational Oj^rtimitics accruing from 
consolidation, if it so desires. I recommend that the law be changed so that districts 
of the first class may be organized regardless of the school population, and that when- 
ever, a majority of the resident taxpayers of the county or district to be consolidated 
petition the county commissioners to organize a school district of the first class, il 
shall be the duty of the commissioners to effect such organization. 

The other conditions' now operating against consolidation were brought about by 
Uie abrogation of the former high-school law. When the present high-school law was 
passed by the last legislature, all of the' former high*school law was repealed. Under 
the provisions of tho former law, school boards of consolidated districts of the first 
class were empowered to levy a tax of 5 mills for high-echoof purposes. As this taxing 
power was taken from tb# boards, some counties refusedsto consolidate their school 
districts, as it wu obvious that high schools could not be maintained without a local 
tax. Indaot, if sparsely settled counties having but little corporate property should 
consolidate their districts, they would find it practically impossible to maintain even 
their elementary schools, as the law confeis the boards.^ education the authority 
to levy only 5) mills for their nuuntenance. 

In addition, therefore, to changing the preoent law so that a district or county, 
as thO'cese jnay pe, xim^ become.* consolidated district the'flivt class regardless of 
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its popuUtion, I recommend that the boards of education in these districts be given 
authority to levy a tax of 7J mills lor the maintenance of their elementary schools,' 
and one-half of 1 per cent for the maintenance of their high schools. 

The adoption of the cotmty plan in Tennessee was gradual. Pre- 
vious to 1903 the State was organized on the district-unit basis. In 
that year a change was made from the district to the township 
(magisterial district) unit. This paved the-way for tW adoption 
of the county unit, the township not proving generally satisfactory. 
However, it convinced maiiy of the advantages of an organization 
upon a unit larger than the district. One county (Montgomery) at 
that time (1903) was put upon the county basis by special enact- 
. ment. In 1905 a few other counties by their ow n request were also 
put upon the'Tfounty basis. In 1907 a general law for^^e entire 
State was adoptpd, putting all counties on the county bSsis, with 
several exceptions (approximately 17 counties out of the 99 in the 
State) in which strong opposition arose. Since 1907 all but four of 
Ihese have come under the couijty plan, usually upon their own 
request. ^ • 

The campaign with the. State legislature for the ado^^ifiof the 
county system was carried on quietly by a body o^ the edu- 

cators of (ho State. It was thought best to create as little general 
discussion throughout the State as possible, and publicity was not 
invited on account of the opposition certain to arise. 

In other States other methods of creating sentiment in the legis- 
lative bodies hav^e been tried. The recent campaigns in Wisconsin 
and Ohio may bo cited as examples. 

The immediate campaign that rosulto<l in the adoption of the 
county system in Wisconsin followed a growing seiUiment among 
the educational forces of the State that a change in organization was 
necessaiy before rapid and uniform improvement in rural education 
could (ximo about. This necessity for change was voiced by Mr. 
C. P. Caiy, the State superintendent of public instruction, in his 
biennial report issued in 1908. In this report he is ospeciaUy <ion- 
cemed with the method of selecting county superintendents; and 
after an able statbment of the advantages of a system by which 
persons would be selected on accoimt of their professional training 
and special fitness and not on account of their political strength he 
advocated a county board of education as the appointing body. 

He says: 

Therefore, it is to bo hoped that the next legislature will provide ior the electiwi 
of county boards of education, such bosjds to bo elected by the people. * Such boards 
of education should select the county superintendents, fix their salaries, provide 
necessary clerk hire, audit thdtexpense accounts of the superintendents, and do such 
t^hhaniL*" legislature af w careful consideration mky deem proper to place in 

a- . t .* 
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In 1910 the State superintendent appointed ''a committee of 
fifteen” to study the condition of the co mm on schools of the State, 
in hope that as a result of its work, pu|^ attention would become 
centered more upon the rural schoob. Tne committee was divided 
into five subcommittees; one of these, the subcommittee on consolida- 
tion, prepared a report which wad printed by the State department 
of public inst: action, recommending a county board of education 
to have full power over the changing. of district boundaries, the 
forming of larger districts out of smaller ones so that consolidated 
. schools might be established, and full power to close schools when 
the attendance fell below a certain point. This committee men- 
tionfd only those duties that might be given to a county board 
•relative to the movement for consolidation. 

In 1912 an investigation in regard to the management x>f rural 
schools and the methods of instruction was made under the auspices 
of the State board of public affairs by the training s'fehool for public ' 
service of the Now York Bureau of Municipal Eesearch. The report 
"of this State board shows what is probably true in other States 
oiganized on the district h^is: 

1. That the business management of the mrnl-w'hool i» uneconomical and often 
unintelligent. 

2. That the financial accounts of the schools very often not accurate, and in 
" eeveral instances show irregularities which stiggest diRhonesty on Iho part of school 

treasurers or boards of trustees. " ' 

3. That school buildings, grounds, and equipment are unsuited to school purposes, 

unattractive, and often unsanitary. ^ 

4. That school trustees ^'ve no “standard" by which lo |iid^ iho prospective 

teacher whom they are about to engage. ^ 

5. That few profeasionally trained teachers are employed in rural schools, and 
methods of teaching are crude. ^ 

- 6. That therein practically no supervision on the part of the county suporin tendon ts. 

• The findings were a suiprise to the great majority of the people in * 
the State, even to those who considered^themselves familiar with 
rural education. It resulted in ,the introduction of many bills in the 
legislature to remedy the unsatisfactory conditions found. 

The bill wlych received principal attention, howeVer, was the one 
introduced by the State board of public affairs, pro^sing a county 
system quite similar to that suggested in the outlbio given in the 
introduction of this bulletin. The other bills were introduced by 
. various persons who desired to find some solutkff! m the diflBculti^ 
in the way of. progress in rural education without changing, radically 
the existing district system. Particular opposition aro^ to the 
^ proposal to make the coxmty superintendent an appofiitive office. . 
^ ; Fart of this opposition was from county superintendents who desired 

remain' political officers, part from school patrons who* believed 




^11^ the 8uperyiuoj:i of local men in 
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whose selection they ^ould have a dirSct voice, and part (jn account 
of a reqi^irement in the State constitution for an “elected county 
superintendent. ’ ’ It was proposed to avoid the latter difficulty hy 
doing away with the title “county superiritepdent” and using 
“county school commissioner’/ or “supervisor” instead. 

^\s a result of this opposition the passage of the bill of the State 
board of public affairs was delayed from early in the year ur\til near 
the end of August; and it was secured then only after mapy changes 
in the form of compromised had. been made. Under the. law as 
finally passed the balance of power in the control and management 
of the schools rests with the local districts, and. the office of the county 
superintendent is stiU ^lectiVe. A cotftty board of education is 
provided; the powers and duties conferred upon it are litated else- 
where.’ , They include authority over the county superintendent 
and his work. 


The Ohio campaign came as an immediate result of the report of 
the State school survey commission to s'tudy the needs of education 
in Ohio, appointed by the governor under authorization of the State 
legislature in anwjt approved in March, 1913. The i:ecommendations 
of the commission were enacted into law by a special session of the 
legislature in February, 1914, about 10 njonths elapsing between the 
appointment of the commission and the adoption of its recoinmenda- 
tions into State school laws. 

i^the .work of the surrey neared completion the governor of the 
Stp^^Mued a proclamation suggesting that Friday, November 14, be 
observed as School Survey Day, and that a meeting be held in every 
schoolhouse in the State on the afternoon or evening of that day. 
More than 6,000 such meetings were held. A pamphlet issued by the 
State department of public instruction sent iS each school contained 
a s^gestive program for the evening. It containe'd also the gover- 
nor’s preclamation, a brief history of education in Ohio, and a state- 
ment relating to the survey. These three subjects were discussed at ' 
the meetings, and delegates were- appointed to a State educational 
congress called hy the governor and held at Columbus on December 
5 and 6^ 

It is estimated that 3,000 delegates attended this State educational 
congress. Printed prelimini^ reports of the commission were dis- 
.tributed at the meeting; also the commission’s recommendations for 
revised legislation in the interest of school afiPairs. The preliminary 
report was discussed briefly by the secretary of the commission, who 
served as director of the survey. The^recommendations were pre- 
sented by the State superintendent of public instruction and dis- 
cussed W the governor of the State, a representative of the United 
SUtes ^reau of Education, the secretary of the National Spdety, - 
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for the Promotion of Industrial Training, and the director of the 
training school for public service of the New York Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research. The latter oi^anization had furnished the director of 
the survey and much of the funds for the work. The meeting was 
then thrown open for general discussion. At the close of the second - 
day *8 session a vote was taken upon the question of indorsing the 
recommendations of the commission. Approximately 05 per cent of 
those present voted in faA^or of* the indorsement. / A special meeting 
of the State legislature was called by the goveptor. jhe legislature 
met in January and adjourned after a threeu weeks’ session, in Feb- 
ruary, having passed 10 new school laws, which amount practically 
to a new school code for the State. They include almost every 
recommendation of the Ohio School Survey Commission.^ The law 
went into effect in August, 101^. 


• ^ ly. SUCCESS OF THE COUNTY-UNIT PL.YN. 


T.*H. U^is, Louisiana State superintendent of j)ublic instruction, 
writes Louisiana after many y;ears of the county ^organization 
is perfect satisfied. **A suggestion to change the system hero 
would receive no consideration whatever." He states that the 
satisfaction is due to the following feattires of the sy^stem us it is in 
his State; , - - ' 


1. A small board for the management of all the schools in a county. 

2. The board elects the county superintendent. This keeps the office oufof politics 
and insures the selection of a competent man. 

3. Kemoves unwise local influences. Questions are settled uj>on their merits and 
not at the wirepulling of men of local influence. 

4. Teachers are selected upon their merits and uot because tiicy are related to local 
board members. 

5. Promotes the consolidation of country sdiools. The county board abandons 
8&oola and establishes new schools as the needs of the children dictate; there are no 
local bgard members to consent, no jobs to loee. 

6. Makes supervision possible. The superintendent can not supervise efficiently 
the work of the schools if he is required to keep several hundred local board members 
satisfied. 

7. It injects bualneas methods into the management of the schools. With nb axes 
to grind, no favorites to reward, a small board in charge of all the schools of the county 
does its beet to provide the beet possible schools for all the children. 



A. G. Matheson, State superintendent of public instruction of Utah/ 
^tes that the benefits of ^e county unit as proven in his State by a 
sttfdy of developments in the eight counties organized on the county ^ 
basis fs compai^ with the 19 epunt^^ on the district basis fure: 

near approach to a system ol tenure 'of office. 

to teachers. . * 
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Equitable achool privil^es to all children within the consolidated area, brqjught 
about principally by a uniform rate of school taication throughout the consolidated 
district. 

The appointment of profeesional men by the boards of educatioii to act as the euper- 
iiitendente of schools. , 

Increased salaries for tlie school superintendents. Prior to •consolidation, $1,000 
per year was about the highest salary for a school superintendent. To-day, in the con- 
solidated districts, we have superintendents receiving from $2,500 to $3,000 per annum. 
Prescribed professional and ^ucational qualifications for county su])erintendents. 
Improved supervision through employment of Fuper\dsors is one of the oliief benefits. 
Improved business methods. The school clerk of the consolidated county prepares 
all reports, keeps records, etc. This improved change is m<fre valuable than at firrt 
nay be undoretcod. . ^ 

Professional work throughout is much more marked in the consolidated counties 
than in the unconsolidated counties. The expense for maintaining schoohi is very 
much the same, but taking into consideration the improved and enlajged ser\ace con- 
siderable money is saved. 


Mr. D. C. Jonseu, county superintendent of schools of Box Elder 
County, Utah, has prepared the following statements tb show what 
the adoption of the county system has accomplished in his county." 
Box Elder’is a largo county in the northwest corner of the State. 
The data are for the school years 1906-7 and 1913-14. > The year 
ended in June, 1907, was the last under the old district plan, r 

4' 

School data of Box Elder County, Utah. 


Items. 

- _ . • 

■ 

School 

year 

^1906-7. 

School 

year 

1913-14. .. 

Schoolhouses used In the county . . .r. 

61 

I ’ 3, 652 

1 106 

33, 
4U' 
136 

1 ai 

1 

Number of children enrolled ! 

Number of teachers employed 

Pupils to cachr teacher 

Children enterhiK school for the flret time 1 

Oraduatea of eighth grade 

Students In the high school 1 

Oradnates from tM hlch ' 





The foregoing figures are interesting from several points of view. You will note that 
we are now housing 4,523 pupils inr45 buildings, average of 100 to the building, 
whereal^ before consolidation we had 3;552 pupils in 61 buildings, an average of 68 to 
each bui ldin g. Increasing the size of the schools has made itpossiblo to place more 
teachers in each building, and hence to secure better grading of pupils and much Aore 
vuicientschoolwork. We still have too many small mixed schools in which it is almost 
impoasibld to do efficient work, but as our outlying districts draw now settlers^ Which 
they are doing rapidly, they will .grow into more populous communides and graded 
schools will become possible. 

Referring to the figures agtion, you will note that in 1907 there was an coverage of 33 
pupils to each teacher. In 1914 the avenge was 31 pupils to each teacher. While the 
average number per teacher has remained practically the same, they are now more uni- " 
fonnly distributed. Overcrowded rooms, with ^ to 60 pupils, are now unknown in 
the coimty, and the number of small mixed echools with only 8 to 15 pupils has been' 
materially decreased. ' In the larger well-grad^ schools teachers are givmi from $$ 
to 40 <xt 
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It wUl be noted that in 1907, 411 pupils entered school for the first time, while in the 
same year there were ISdgpraduates; i. e., the graduating class Vas equal to 32.8 per 
cent of the beginners’ class. In 1914 there were 465 beginners anJ 335 graduates. 
In this year the graduates equaled 72 per cent of the beginners’ class. In other 
words, the pupils completing the grades now have increased over 100 per cent as com- 
pared with those of 1907, the last year before consolidation. 

« * * * ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

It is interesting to note one further fact in the etatisticB given above. It will bo seen 
that in 1907 th^re were 81 students in high school. These were all in the first two years 
of high-school work, as the third and fourth years were not then given. In 1914 there . 
were 400 students in high school, 47 of whom completed the fourth -year work . This is 
a record to which we also point with considerable satisfaction. 

During the year just psased the superintendent has been assisted in the work of 
supervision by four supervieors who are specialists fc their lines of work and whose 
efiorts in the county schools have shown most commendable results. A primary super- 
visor has devote her energies to the direction of work in the first dour grades. A super- 
visor of art and sewing has created great interest r'nd marked improvement in these 
lines of work; in a few schools cooking has been introduced. As a result of the work 
of the supervisor of music never before have the boys and girls of -Box Elder County 
been so enthusiastic in their lehjoyment of music. The supervisor of agriculturejias 
awakened and maintained much interest in practical agricultxire and has organized 20 
agricultural clubs among the boys. ^ 

Richmond County, Ga., is one of the 15 counties in the State where 
city schools as well as country schools are included in the county s}^ 
tern. The Richmond organization is slightly different from -that of 
other counties. The county superintendent, Mr. Lawton Bvans, in 
an address published by the Georgia campaign committee, describes 
the Richmond County system as follows : 

The board of education of Richmond County ii<^n unusually large board. Itcou- 
sists of 40 members — 3 from each of the five wards of the city of Augusta; 3 from^ each 
of the six militia districts; 3 from each of the two incorporated villages, and the ordi- 
nary of the county. ♦ * * , 

Thq members of the board ana elected for a term of three years, one-tlurd of the 
meml^rship. expiring annually. This keeps two- third a of the members acting as 
older and wiser than the new ones who may come in, aqd since many members are 
retained, we are not greatly disturbed by adarge influx of reformers. 

« # * * * * ♦ * 

The board of education of Richmond Coimty is elected directl;^ by the people, at 
a special election held annually for the purpose. J|kBchbol commissioner, or the 
superintendent, is elected by the board. 'This brfljTOie people in direct contact 
with the schools, through their own representatives, and guarantees the kind of schools 
the people desire. The school commissioner can exercise some degree of independence 
of the people, in view of the fact that ho is one d^ree removed from the popular 
election. 

The peculiar advantage to be derived from a large area* of organhmtion is the distri- 
bution of the school fund according to the necessities of the people. In the case of 
my county theJi>oard has the unusual authority of levying a school and this 
authority is not lubjecft to the revision or approval of any othev county authority. A 
school tax is levied upon alLthe^property of the county, whethe^it is city property of 
ebunty property. The rate is the same lor stores and mills in the dty and ' for 
fields and bams in the county. Everypnepays acwrdingtohia poaseasioxistomake 
"imr Kbobl fund fPrlthe.entim cbqnty. .TCsrp; is . nq.eew^te dty, school tia imd 
mimliy icihoel but tfapre is one geuaral tax 
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This g^nenU fond la not distributed over the county According to the amount 
• each ward or diatiict has j;»id, but is distributed atrictly upon the basis of school 
population. Every community gets its pro rata share of the school fund, according 
to srhool population, no matter how much or how little it has paid into the school 
treasury. It frequently happens that remote communities are rich in nothing but 
children, and of these they have a plenty. Perhaps the taxpayers of that community 
have not paid enough school tax to run a school six weeks, but they get an appropria- 
tion for a good schoolhouse and a teacher for seven or eight months in the year. 

' » - * * * # ♦ « 

A county system fan offer to llio people at large facilities that no other kind of 
system can offer. If a community can show a need for a school, the county at large 
can supply the building and pay for the teacher. The teacher’s pay does not depend 
upon the location of the school nor the accident of the district in which she is employed t 
but depends entirely upon how long she can keep the schooj together and how many 
pupils she can get to attend . She i? rewarded according to her eijergy , being guaran- 
teed a minimum amount and a minimum length of timie. Being employed by a 
largerjfl^ than the district trustees, she l^ls independent of the whims of a few, 
and (^|p9o her duty and draw her pay. 

As to expert supervision, I take it for granted that most persons will agree that a 
go^d superintendent who devotes all his time to the schools of his county nr city, who" 
^eets the teachers and instructs them in the methods of teaching, who organizes and 
plans for better things i%his |ystem, who is a stimulant and aa inspiration, to his 
teachers, a real educational lehder of power and influence in his community, can 
create a good school system through his ovrtx initiative. . The discipline of the schools, 
the progress of the pupils, the extension of the school influence are largely in the 
hands of the man who thinks for them, and who will have better conditions or know 
tho reaeon why. ’ • 

A superintendent makes or mars a school system. Therefore he should be an 
expert, trained to the business, alert, and energetic to see that everything is moving 
along properly. Until a county can afford to pay a competent' superintendent, and 
will get a trained educator for the purpose, the schools of the county will drag helpleesly 
behind.' 

» I beg leave to insist that the duty of a county Huperintendent is not merely to keep 
the books, audit tho accounts, and distribute the pay to tbe teachers of the county. 
To divide the school fund out among all the teachers and have each one run his s^ool 
at such an allowance is a schoolboy proposition in division. To visit, inspire, and 
upbuild a great school system is anot^^er proposition. 

Tho solution of the question of expert and w'ell-paid supervisors in our State schools 
is found in county local taxation, giving a large area and a sufficient school fund to 
engage the attention and war^t the pay of a trained educator. 


V. A COMPAK.TSON OF SALT LAKE COUNTY, CONSOU- 
I)ATED,‘ WITH UTAH COUNTY, UNCONSOLIDATED, 
STATE OF UTAH. 

By J. 0. Mukrhan, Bureau of Education. 


For, the purpose of comparison^ two adjacent counties^ sindlar in 
general characteristics^ hate been taken; one, Utah, organized with 
the old district ^tern, has 23 separate districts;" the other, Salt l^ke. 
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organized under the county unit law, has two districts. All other 
**consohdated’' counties of the State are organized with but one dis- 
trict in the county. Cities are independent districts, not included in 
the county systems. It should be understood that the school dis- 
tricts of Utah in unconsolidated counties ire not the sinaU districts 
usual in other States. The population of TJtah is gathered in \'illages, 
not distributed on farms. There arcronly about 20 one- teacher schools 
in the entire State. 

In selecting these two adjoining coaiities, Salt Lake and Utah, it is 
with the idea of ccunparing conditions that are the best. Of the 27 
counties in the State of Uttih, only 16 can be consolidated under the 
present law. Of this number, S are consolidated and several others 
are planning the necessary steps to become consolidated.* Of the 8 
xmconsohdated counties, Utah County is by far the richest and most 
populous. The schools are and have been well supported, and au 
active interest in their welfare has been maintained. 

December 15, 190.4, the county of Salt Lake was consolidated into 
two- districts, Granite district being the northern half of the county 
and Jordan the southern half. They were, made practically equal 
both in valuation and in population. The statistics given below are 
the combined figures for these two districts considered as a uuit. The 
county contains Salt Lake City, a city of the first class, and Murray, 
a city of the second class. Utah county has also a city of the second 
class — Provo. The general iionditions in each county are essentially 
the same. Both are agricultural, with good irrigated lands and some 
dry farming. Utah County has a boot-sugar factory, and Salt Lake 
County has several smelters, and one of the largest copper mines in the 
world. Both have exAiUent transportation facilities. The markets 
are largely local. Utah County has the larger concentratwl ureas of 
population^ the census of 1910 showing 11 incorporated towns, while 

Salt Lake County has only 4. 

* 

. SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


School population and attendance show a liealthy gro^vth in each 
county. ' Salt Lake County, however, has sustained continual losses 
due to the extension of the boundaries of Salt Lake City. Approxi- 
mately 1,217 pupils have been lost to the county in this way since 1906. 
Others are lost to the county because the Salt Lake City schools 
attract many pupils from Salt Lake County, thus lowering the attend- 
ance in the county. The excellent car service to the city, and the 
opportunity for work there while attending night or day schools, assist » 
in making the lossJtp the county still larger. Jn spite of all this, the 
ratio of attendance is approximately the same in both counties. The 
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list of those not attending any school seems to be growing in both 
counties. Quite a difiference in favor of the consolidated county is 
shown in the average number of days attended by each child. In 
1905 the numbers of days attended were approximately the same, but 
the report for 1912 shows the boys attended 25 days more in Salt Lake 
County than the boys of Utah County, while the girls of Utah Count^^ 
show 7 (lays more of avenige attendance than the girls of Srfilt Lake 
('Ounty. The per cent of population (Mirolled and the per cent of 
iiiinual attendance do not offer a striking difference; The figures^ for 
each year since consolidation are given in the following table: 

Fabi-k a. — S chool popuhitiou, t}-i8 ytont, Tnchtj<it c, ond (iticndancc. 


NteHr.H. 

Bali Lake Coumy if(,»iisoli(lated). 

I'lah Count y (un consol IdatedV 

School 

population. 

Percent 

enrolled. 

Numl>er 
attending 
dally In 
everv IQp 
of school 
population. 

*Bchool 

population. 

L. 

Par cent 
enrolled. 

Nbmbar 
attending 
daOy In 
everf 100 
of school 
' population. 


S,739 

W 

68 

8,557 

• so 

67 


9,148 

79 


* 8,738 

86 

68 

r 1 

7,870 

85 


8.819 

85 

X 70 


8,380 

84 

00 1 

1 9. 074 

86 

71 

> 1 

8,675 

• 85 

60 1 

1 9, .54S 

83 

68 


9,088 

84 

U i 

' 9, 709 

85 

69 


9,096 

88 

I 

9,971 

86 

72 


9,868 

79 

' tvi 

10,121 


69 


Tahi.k A.—Acfra<je Icixgih of schoiii term ond nHmhtT of iUojs attended. 


VeafM. 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 
19U. 


Balt LaVe County (consoKflatetl). | I'tah County (unconsolidated). 


Dave In 
Bctool 
year. 

Average number of 
days attended by 
each UiUd enrolled. 

i 

Days In 
school 
year. 

1 1 

Average number of 
days attended ' bv 
each child enrolled. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

• 

r.lrU. 

! 165 

117 

122 

157 

^ 117 

125 

' 109 

127 

128 

156 

118 

130 

[ 169 

128 


167 

126 

^ 134 

! 171 

125 

122 

158 

126 

133 

' . 180 

m 

134 

164 

124 

127 

; - 168 

135 

135 

16.3 

129 

133 

168 

130 

131 

162 1 

i 100 

139 

' 160 
1 • 

131 

132 

102 . 

100 

139 


♦ 
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Tablb 5 . — Number of tsach^rs rnnplo^, aii^ Malariu. 


1 Salt. LftV« County 
1 (ounsoUdatod). 

Utah CouulT 
(unoonaoUdat^). 

j Number. 

Knlary. 

Number. 

Ralary. 


172.55 

C2 

170. 7.'! 

W 

53. 05 

01 

48.84 

4;; 

80.09 

03 

71.05 

98 

55.9(i 

97 

50. 40 

40 

74. 79 

07 

70. .VI 

T27 

67. 

100 

50.00 

47 

01.02 

08 

82.21^ 

144 

58. 02 

no 

5;i. W 


84. 70 

GO 

74. 70 

1.14 

02. 57 

124 

62. OK 

48 

■ lOS. 01 

71 

84. 02 

170 

00. t’j3 

MO 

54. 40 

.13 

08^0 

7Si 

1 89.21 

.' if.y 

fa 14 

130 i 

1 50. !IX 

.1 40* 

O'). 70 

>01 i 

i h*), 2<1 

170 

1 

62. 02 

ir; 

1 45.01 


Y«rs. 


..4 


.fvwjMon 

^ Women. 


Men. 
Women. 


1W| 

lorijMen . 
Women. 

v^Men 

Women. 

IjlojMen. 


Women. 

1911^“.^- 
\ W omen . 

Men 

omen., 
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Table 5 above shows that in the consolidated ('ountv of Salt 
Lak» the avorngo salary of teachers is higher than in Utah County, 
although the t|ualifications in both counties are practically the same. 
There is no greater tendency for teachers to change positions in one 
> county than in the other. This table shows that the a\erdge salary 
for men teachers, in Salt Lake County has advanced since 1905 f!*oni 
$72.55 £o $95.69, and for women from $53.65 to $62.62. The number 
of teachers has increased 64. In Utah County the average salary 
for male teachers has increased from $70.73 to $89.20, and forTern^ 
teachers has decreased from $48.84 to $45.61, but the number of 
teachers has increased 107 during the same period. Each year, 
however, 'except 1912, shows an increase in the average snlary.of the 
female teachers of Utah County. 


management and supervision. 




It is in the management and supervision of the consolidated county 
and the unconsolid,ated county that the most striking differences are 
noted. Jordan and Granite districts in Salt Lake County have each 
a board of five members, with a superintendent employed by each » 
board* These pien have absolute control over all school w^k in the 
county. This includes the purch^, care, and distribution of sup- ’ 
plies, the employing of superintondents, teachers, and also'^peciol 
supervisors, under certain rules and regulations adopted lor tUe gov-*' 
emment of each board. Utah County has 23 ^hool boards ^d 1 
county superintendent elected by the people. 

The superintendents in the districts of Salt Lake County have 
ex^llent offices. Veil equipped, good and efficient property clet^,^ 
and storerooms in the sfune building with the offices of ffie boards\of 
^\^tidn and special su^rvisors* ,Tbe office of the county superiu- 
Iltah ffie bank budding an^:. 
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has practically no eqmpment; he is therefore worlgag^u^er a great 
disadvantage and contending against difficulties over which he has 
no control. It is 'manifest to anyone visiting the county that this 
superintendent isidoing all in his power to bring the schools of .Utah 
County up to a high standard and that the county has many excellent 
schools, but there is a lack of cooperation, of centralizing the schb^l 
interests, * 

Salt Lake County has for each of its two districts a supervisor of 
primary work, 1 of music, 1 of drawing,' a,p(l 1 of manu^ training. 
These supervisors have complete oversight in their respective torn- 
tories; the Umchers are 'thus working under one management in each 
district. There is a unity of work found in each school in the county, 
while the gi'oaU^st freedom is tilJowed the individual teacher in her 
daily lesson plans. Theses plans Conform to the course and outlines 
given for thojiieiith oriyear by the ppecio- supervisor./ 

Utah. County has 1 supervisor of primary work,/2 of art, 9 special 
teachei*s of physical education, and 8 special teachers of m&sic. 
Most of the last teach other subjects. The expense of special super- 
visors is so great that but few of the districts can "Afford to employ 
them. By employing one supervisor for the entire county, a great 
saving could bo made. A committee oomposed of the county super- ’ 
intendeut of Utah County and four representative men of the county 
carefully studied the situation in the northern part of Utah County 
and also in counties that were consolidated. The following is their 
report regarding supervision : , 

ConooHdation uullefl, correlates, coordinates, and stroiiRthous supervision by having 
all the supervision under tho JirecUon of one corps of euporvisors, thus working 
uiiitwlly to^retlter, each strengthening ami supplomentim? the other. 

EQUALITY IN TAXATION. 

In consolidated distridts taxation Is equalized, Salt Lake County 
fas equal taxation through the individual districts. The districts of 
Utah County, however, pay school district taxes that vary from 3 to 
20 mills. Tho amount depends upon the vote of the people at a 
spocitd or general election. Tho amount voted is not always adequate 
to tho no('Ala of tho less prosperous tlistricts on account of- tho low. 
actual value of the assessable property of the district. For example, " 
one district in Utah County pays upon a per capita valuatign of 
|5,103, while a near-by district pays upon a per capita valuation of 
but $730. Xn a third district there is an abyndance of corporate 
property, and it is necessary to levy a special tax of only 3 niills to 
maintain schools. A neighboring farming district’ finds a levy of 14 
mills necessary to maintain schools of the minimum requixements. 
The per capita cost, based upon the total receip^ts for each district and 
^ 0^ whodla, was^S^^ 
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and t^.63 fw Utah Ck>nnty. This amount varies from year to^year, 
as new buil d i n gs are erected and a greater or leas numl^f of teachers 
are employed. 

EOONOtfT IN PUEOHASE OP ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 

Consolidated counties h4ve the advantage of purchasing school 
supplies in lai^ quantities at lowest wholesale prices. In Salt Lake 
Coxinty two boards control all purch^os. In Utah County 23 school 
boards purchase supplies for their separate districts. A single dis- 
trict seldom buys quantities in excess of its immediate want>. or for 
the term or year, for. fear of loss by theft or deterioration. ^Consoli- 
dated districts, on the other hand, having central offices and store- 
rooms where ample supplies are well kept and well guarded, buy in 
quantities and secure better prices. EJwnomy is much greater, ’not 
only m the purchase of school supplies, but in the distribution as well. 
Supplies in the consolidated djbtricts are sent upon requidition of the 
teachers, in such quantities as are actually he^'ed. There is little 
waste of material or delay in transportation. In an unconsolidated 
county* it frequently happens that teachers must wait for needed 
supplies until the Individual member of the board having charge of 
the purchasing goes to town and returns with the supplies. Data of 
the .complete savings in Salt Labe County are not available, but it is 
recognized that these savings have amoimted to considerable. How- 
ever, from Weber County, consolidated, comes a comparison which 
will serve to give some idea of the saving in school supplies when 
purchased by a single board for the entire county. The figures were 
compiled by the couinty superintendent. 

, Table C. — C<Mt of nupplia in Weber County. 
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In 1905, before consolidation, Salt Lake County paid school trust- 
ees more than f 1,000 in excess of that paid in Utah County, but 
m 1912 this condition was reversed: Utah County paid trustees 
*5,188.80, while Salt Lake County paid $3,041. It must also he^ 
.taken mto consideration that this means the compensation of tw^ 
^hool bo^ in Salt Lake County; one board would have cost lees 
Trustees m consoUdated counties are allowed by law per year a 
compensation not to e.xceed $300 for each member, and expenses not 
to e.xceed $100. District trustees may fix their own salaries. Utah 
Coimty in seven yeais paid school trustees $9,612.15 more f.b«n was 
paid to the trustees of the consolidated county of Salt Lake in the 
same seven years. This saving alone in trustees’ salaries was suffi- 
cient to pay more than half of the salary of the county superintendent. 

Table 7. — Compensation 0/ school boards. 
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VI, THE COLNTl v. THE DIS'PKICT UNIT IN TENNESSEE. 

By S. 0 . Gilbreath, Prosidout Ka^t T6iuies.-»oii Stati* Xortual School. 




‘ The county board of education ” law was enacted by the Tennessee 
•'I^lature in_1907. This act provides that each county should be 
dnnded mto five school districts and that one member frocv each 
school district should constitute the county board of education the 

wuaty supennfendent of schools being named as secretary of the 
board. 

The mein^rs of the board of education in each district are elected* 
by the qualified voters of the district. Any person is eligible to eiec- 
tion who 18 qualified by at least a primary education, wire is a resident 
Of the distncti and a qualified voter therein. • * 

m bo^ is required to hold four reAu* meetings in each year 
Md may hold as many special meetings as may be thought necessary. 

It is made the duty of ^ board to select all teachers, fix their sala- 
ries, erect schiml buildings, repair and furnish sohpolhouses, fix all 
wa^ aim incidental expenses, and' contrtfi the szpenditure of the* ^ 
pubhc^chool fpnd. It is further made the duty of the boaid to nm^ 

r *' ‘ -.i ^ ‘ \ “ 
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the public schools in the county^ as nearly as practicable, the same 
length of time; to locate schools where deemed most convenient, 
having due regard to lessening the number; to receive monthly reports 
from the teachers; to issue certificates for warrant for salaries; to 
visit the public schools; to act on cases of appeal of pupils; to dismiss 
teachers for cause; to take care of, manage, and control all school 
property; and to buy, transfer, or seD school property, and make 
or take proper conveyances for the same. 

Before the enactment of the coimty board of education - law, in 
1907, the pubhc schools of Tennessee w’ere under the management, 
control, and supervision of district boards of directors. Each county 
was divided into a number of school districts usually corresponding 
to the civil districts of the county. In some cases, how’ever, school 
districts had been multiplied by action of county courts until coimties 
with 15 9 V 20 civil districts had been subdinded into 40 or more school 
districts. Each school district had three directors who were charged 
with practically the same duties transferred in 1907 to the county 
board of education. Some of the general results of the operation of 
the county board of education law may be shown by the following 
comparative statistics for the scholastic years ending June 30, 1907 
and 1913. p 

The scholastic population of the State in 1907, as reported by the 
district directors, was 766,625; and in 1913, as reported by county 
boards of education, it w^as 767,585. 

School statuiici of J907 and J91S coynpared. 


Ttem.'f, 
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•0»1,676 
1141,067 
M. 491,752 

611 

406 

82,851 
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612,550 
525.701 
367, M0 
16,205 
12,004 
6,2U 
2,911 
1,158 
513,442,210 
^,339 
86,055,034 
84,351,483 
3.511 
1,162 
1,478 
06,677 
129 
846 


This tabular 'statement shows large improvement in public-school 
conditions in Tennessee/ and much* of the' gam has been due to the 
county boari of education law, changing the unit of administration 
from the district to the county. 

The chief benefits which have come under the oj^eration of this 
^lr are 
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1. A mqn effi^derd hoard of (idminiairation, — With three school 
. ' directore selected from a small number of * voters to manage one, 

two, or three schools, it was not possible to select as imifonnly 
efl&cient men as is now possible under the county plan. The men 
. then selected were interested only in the small unrests of their 
respective schools or districts, and could not see or r^lize the lai^r 
field of public education. 

2. The consolidation of schools, — The con^lidation of the public 
elementary schools has been made possible through the county 
unit plan of administration. A board of directors managing one 
school could not consolidate it and did not often cooperate with 
neighboring boards. Under the county board of education law 
the school interests of the county ore viewed as a whole, and as a 
result the consolidation of one-teacher schools is being carried for- 
ward. The latest report of the State superintendent of public 
instruction shows that there were, up to June 30, 1913, 1,183 county 
schools having two teachers each; 227 having three teachers each; 
85..having four teachers each; 77 having five or more teachers each. 
In 1907 no report was made on consolidated schools. 

3. More ejicievi teacliers,— Under the district unit plan the selec- 
tion of teachers was more often influenced by personal, oflicial, or 
financial causes than is possible under the county imit plan. With 
the board of education charged with the emplo 3 Tnent of 50, 100, 
and 200 teachers, the tendency is to look more closely to the effl- 
jcuency of the teacher, and U> be influenced less by other considera- 
tions. There are probably as many incompetent applicants for 
positions in Tennessee to-day as ever before, but fewer of those 
find employment. With a larger board, representing jel larger terri- 
tory, and working officially with the county superintendent of 
schools, the salaries oflFered teachers show a substantial, uicrease. 

' This has made possible the employment of better teacheis. 

4. The equalizing of school terms, — Under the district unit plan 
each district was apportioned its per capita share of the school 
funds, with the result that in the same county some schools had a 
term of less than months, while others had four, six, or eight 
months, depending entirely upon* density of population and the 
number of children belonging to each district. The county board 
of education law provides that the schools in each county shall 
continue the same number of days regardless of the size of the school. 
This guarantees to each child that which rightfully belongs to him 
an equal number of days' tuition with his county neighbor. 

5. Economical exymditurt of school ' funds , — District boards of 
directoxs purchased at retail from local dealers all school supplies 
ne^ed, such w brooms, crayon, erasers, school furniture and appa^ 

,, ^tUB. Under cptuity ^axd of education W tbe«. frur^ 




are purchased on competitive bids in wholesale quantities and are 
di^ributed through the office of the coimty superintendent. This 
effected a laj^e saving in every county and has made possible 
an economical ad m i nis tration of expense and supply funds. 

6. Better sclmThouaea. — It was very difficult, if not altogether 
impossible, under the district unit system, to secure funds for the 
erection and repair of school buildings, as the demand for such 
fimds necessarily local. In Tennessee the county court is the 
authority regulating all school levies except those provided for by 
the State legislatiue. The demand for buildiiig funds on the part > 
of the board of district directors did not influence anv large section 

of the court. Under the county unit plan the reports and demands 
of the county boaid are of interest to the entire county. The 
coimty unit system; taken in connection with the authority gianted 
county courts to issue bomls for building, repaiiing, ajfd furnishing 
Bchoolhouses, has resulted in the very great improvement of public 
school property. All thi^ was impossible under the old system. 

7. School funds,-- The taxes levied by count}' c*ourts for the sup- 
port of the public schools have shown a very large increase since 
the enactment of the county board of education law. The united 
board of education, representing the entire county, and having in 
harmony with its demands the sentiments of all the teacliers, the 
county superintendent of schools, and many progressive taxpayers, 
is very influential in determining tax levies. This conunuffity ’of 
effort could not be had under the clistrict unit system. \ 

8. Unity of interest — With the county os a unit tho interest of •• ' 
the patrons in the progress untl rt'al worth of the schools has been 
intensified, and all hayc been given a clearer ujulers ton ding of tho 
problems that must be worked out through the public schools. 
There is a more intense interest on tho port of the patrons in thq 
activities and needs of the schools than could have been experienced 
under the old law where each school was a unit in administration, 
support, and interest. 

The general results of the law have been most helpful: School 
funds have been enlarged; teachers are better and are better paid; 
better schoolhouses have be^ erected; a vitalized course of study 
has been made possible; consolidation of schools has been furthered; 
and the interests of tho people have bt^cn enlarged and intensified 
* through the operation of the county board of education law. 
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